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THE ENGRAVING. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. SPRAGUE. 


We present our readers this week with an engraving by Parker, 
from a portrait by Harding, of Charles Sprague. The plate is one 
of a series of original portraits executed for the Mirror, and has 
been preceded by faithful and well-engraved likenesses of Irving, 
Willis, Bryant, and Halleck. A biographical notice of Mr. Sprague 
has already appeared in the Mirror, and his poems are familiarly and 
favourably known to the publick. They are imbued with the spirit 
of the Pope and Gray schools of poetry, and are remarkable for their 
grace, vigour and refinement of style. It may not be uninteresting 
to add, that Mr. Sprague * forsook no calling” for the “idle trade” 
of versifying. He is well known and esteemed as one of the most 
intelligent and sagacious financiers of the country, and affords a rare 
instance of an union of the practical and meditative faculties in their 
highest perfection. We have heard it insinuated that the portrait, 
from which the accompanying plate was engraved, was taken during 
* the suspension of specie payments,” and not at a moment when 
“the vision and the faculty divine” were on the soul of the poet 
Be it as it may, the likeness is an admirable one, and must be rea- 


dily recognized by all who have seen the original 





PARISIAN TALES. 


UNSATISFACTORY SATISFACTION. 


A RECENT INCIDENT 





Ir was the morning after a ball. Edward Delaberge, stretched 
on a couch as soft as it was splendid, with a pyramid of pamphlets 
and journals on his pillow, was in a reverie of his last night's ad- 
ventures 

“ This young Stephanio,” said he, ‘is an angel ! And she 
confessed her love for me, with a most rare and unfashionable 
candour . . . . but shall I be so silly as to marry her? She 
has, [ believe, an income of twenty thousand pounds . Is that 
enough for me who have an hundred? No—no—it would be folly. 
Besides, I do not desire to marry ; I have no wish to abandon this 
life of triumphs and delights, which render me the most fortunate, 
and the most envied of mortals. No—decidedly no. I will not be 
so mad as to surrender my liberty. I love Stephanio, but this love 
will pass away like others ; it will die with possession of the object 
loved! And Stephanio will be mine. I have no resistance to ap- 
prehend on her part—she adores me. It is only necessary to find 
or make an opportunity. This little girl that she has picked up, 
and who is always with her, is very much in my way, and annoys 
me sadly ; but I will vanquish all obstacles. O charming Stephanio! 
I swear it—no other than I shall receive thy first kisses—thy first 
sighs of love! and thou shalt be one of my most beautiful 
conquesis !"° 

Such were the reflections of Edward Delaberge, stretching list- 
lessly on his couch, occupied with his plans on the grand-daughter of 
Madam Dolbat, when a bell sounded, and soon after a valet half- 
opened the door of his chamber 

“Some one below, sir, who desires to speak with you immediate- 
ly. it is the same gentleman who has already been here three 
times without finding you at home !” 
**Eh—good heaven! what can this man want* 
What o'clock is it, Dupré 


, 


Why does he 


come so early * 
** Half past eleven, sir.’ 
“ Yes, I have got through a part of the night, but I am still sleepy ; 
you should have said that I was vet a-bed.” 
*“T said so, sir; but the gentleman asked if you would see him 
now, or if he should wait till you rose.” 
** What the deuse can this man want of me’ 
now, I should easily divine the object of his visit 
it is too vulgar—everybody gets in 


if I had creditors, 
but I never 

had a fancy to get in debt 

debt. The man’s name, Dupré !” 

** Vadevant.” 

*Vadevant ! a queer name—I never heard it before. 

Dupré, set one of 


No matter 


Show up Vadevant. I am curious to see him 
those shutters ajar, that I may have a better view of my gentleman.” 


The valet did the bidding of his master, and M. Vadevant is 
soon introduced into the chamber of Edward Delaberge. 
The little man enters, and makes his salutation with an air of 


ease and assurance that indicates he is no dun: he approaches the 


bedside 
* Delighted to have the opportunity of saluting Mister Edward 
for a long time, sir, I have desired the honour of ma- 


and says with a smile— 


Delaberge ; 


ku 


[ your acquaintance 


idea of marrving Miss La 


Edward looked at his visitor, who seemed disposed to shake hands 
with him, and, twisting himself in his coverlet, answered 1n a rather 
pert tone 

“What do you desire, sir’ Ido not know you. What have 
you got to say to me! Be quick, I beg you, for I am exceedingly 
sleepy ” 

Vadevant makes a step backward, poises himself on the tips of 
his toes, bites his lips, knits his eye-brows, and exclaims 

“The subject, sir, which brings me to you is one of great im- 
portance ! It will, I hope, drive away your desire of sleeping.” 

** Well, sir, despatch, for it has not yet had that effect.” 

Seeing that no seat is offered, Vadevant approaches a chair, and 
is about to seat himself on it, when on reflection he pushes it aside, 
and throws himself upon a sofa, with the remark—* I will sit, then 
sir—permit me the same privilege 


vou at your ease, 


** Here is a curious fellow,” thought Edward, as he observed the 


are 


preparations of the little man 


After having placed his hat carefully on a table by his side, Vad 


ace- 


vant resumes the discourse 

** Sir, verv grave motives, and very sacred, induce me to call on 
you—and when I say grave and sacred, I do not exaggerate ; for 
the most interesting thing in the world, and that which most de 
serves our regard, is the protection of that feeble sex which nature 
has—” 

* Ah, sir!" cried Edward, turning on his pillow, “is this a joke 
—a wager '—do you come here to act a scene in the Pladeurs ? 
Once more, if you please, who are you !" 

** All in good time, sir; IT am coming to that 
cousin-german and intimate fnend of the ladies Devaux 


you see in me the 


Having uttered these words, Vadevant raises himself, and looks 
steadfastly at the young man, anticipating that the name would agi- 
tate him not a little But Edward contents himself with raising his 
eyes, and muttering indistinctly—* The ladies Devaux !—who the 
deuse are they *™ 

** Who the deuse are my cousins Devaux 
You do not recollect my pretty cousins, 


, 


Indeed, sir, this is a 
most peculiar question 
Laura and Ophelia, so distinguished for their musick—one an 
enchanting singer, and the other dancing so delightfully to the 
castanets’ 

“Ah! waita moment. Yes—vyes—oh yes—I recollect—now— 
two young persons—quite original. The mother ts a fat old lady, 
who always wears a turban.” 

* Fat old lady!” mutters Vadevant in an air of pique 
my cousin-german, Sir , I beg you not to forget that.” 

“Indeed, sir! to be sure; but what are you drvang at '—and 


she 1s 


what ts it to me that you are the cousin of the ladies Devaux 

* You shall learn, sir, since you are not disposed to understand ; 
but it seems to me, however, after the relations that have existed 
between you and my cousins, your heart should teach you the ob- 
ject of my visit.”’ 

* The relations'—my heart' What the deuse is the meaning of 
all this?” 

‘**Tt means, sir, that vou have visited at my cousin Devaux’s, and 
that there you have paid court to her daughters—poor Ophelia, after 
wards Laura; that their mother has permitted your attentions, hav- 
ing no doubt that your designs were honourable ; that the young 
ladies, too susceptible as they were, have become insensibly inte- 
rested ; and that, in short, my cousin Devaux, not doubting that 
you would ask in marriage at least one of her daughters, has written 
to me in the country to come up and attend the nuptials of Laura 
or Ophelia—it matters not which; she is willing to give you the one 
m 





After this, sir, one might well be surprised to lee 


you preter. 
and it ts to learn the 


that you had given up visiting my cousins ; 
reason of it, and to ask when you w1!] be ready to consummate mat- 
ters, that I have now called on you.” 

Vadevant was patiently waiting the result of his communication ; 


but Edward was not in a situation to reply: when he understood 
the drift of the gentleman's visit, he turns over, and rolls m bh 
couch, in a violent fit of laughter. ‘Tired of this prolonged exhibi 


tion of guiety, Vadevant exclaims 
“Jt appears, sir, that my words amuse yeu 

but if yon would favour me with an answer 
*“Ah' ah! it is too funny! 

What do you find so fanny, sir, if T may ask 


* Fanny ! funny! 
farmly of Devauy 


“Ah! ah' ah! itis charming—delightful—-the 


Pri 


** How, sir-—what is it you say 
“Only that anv one must be crazy, to imagine that I ever had the 


ra or Miss Ophelia.” 





** What, sir, vou no longer wish-——” 


»esible that I ever could have wished ' 


* Eh, my dear sir, is it p 


because I now and then went to some by-courtesy-concerts at their 


house, and have langhed—heaven knows there was enough cause 


and have said to your cousins everytl ing that came mto my head 
that they should s1 ppose —Ah' ut took Madam Devaux for that ' 
s | went to the parade at the 


Tell her that I went to her house, justa 


Boulevards --io amuse myself, and tind a ‘ttle diversion lor the time 
being——that’'s all 

Vadevant rises in a rage, and exclauns :--" You have been to 
my cousins’ as you have been to the Boulevards' But this will not 
pass off thus, sir; we are, sir you have thought, no doubt, that 


you had only women to deal with-—but you are much decewed ; 


the ladies Devaux have eighieen cousims, of whom I am the young 


est— and we will never sutler, sir 

Edward laughed still more heartily at the bullving airs of the little 
man, as he advanced to the couch, planted his hand on his breast, 
ang raising his voice, ¢Xclaimed 

* You must marry one of my co Ss, SIF; you must, or your lif 
is expused to great perils—do you understand, su 

* Yes, my dear sir, | understand you very well; you mean to say 
that | must fight the eighteen ¢ sine, with all the Dewaux. mdige 
nous and exotick—is it not so Very well; hold a minute—to ab 
breviate the business, we can be« atonce. | have first-rate swords 
and pistols; you shall choose I will only ask the privilege of 
fighting in my shirt, because Will be more convenent in the event 


of my being wounded 


of Edward, came over 


he 


During the last observation a great change 


of 


moved his hand from his breast, drops his head, and looks from one 


Vadevant; the bullying air vanished ; re 


he countenance 


side to the other of the chamber. At last a visible trepidation mani 
fests itself through all his frame; and at the moment the young 


man whom he had come to seck was preparing to leap out of bed, 


Vadevant interferes to retain him, saying, in the most duleet tones 


* My dear sir, whom do you taxe me for I never can permit 


you to fight mm your shirt oaly vou will be heated m fighting, 
and then get a bad cold—bring on an affection of the lungs—" 


** Don't be concerned, sir; I have no tear of taking cok 
Edward again tries to get up, but Vadevant holds him by tucking 
in lus bed-clothes, exclanmung the while 

* No, sir What, I’ 


irk-naked! Can you Suppose it all 


It 


the advantage would be 


stay sull——I pray you ht a man who 


is st 
on my side 
* Well, and if I am satisfied 


And I, 


sir; I wish that in a duel the chances should be even 


* Very well, then, strip away ; put yourself in my condition, and 
the chances will be equal.” 

“Strip myself to my shirt, sir'——tle' the combat would be too 
indecent.” 

* Oh, in that case, let me ju np inte my pantaloons that will be 


soon done 


Edward makes another eflort to rise ; Vadevant again prevents 


. crying out :—** It's of no use’ We cannot fight this morning ; 





we have no witnesses, and there ought to be two on each side I 
don’t wish to pass for an assassin ! 
Edward fixes his eye on the little man, then shrugs his shoulders, 


and stretches himself agam in his bed: “1 belhewe, im fact, sir, that 


there ts no use in my rising. Confess, sir, that you have no fancy 


for fighting at any rate, and that all your valour is only braggadocia; 
t will be the best way of settling it.” 

Vadevant says nothing, but draws his handkerchief from his 
pocket, carries it to his eyes, wipes his brow twice, and heaves a 
sigh. During this operation, Edward turns bimself on his side 
toward the window, buries his head in the pillows, and forgets that 
there is any one im the chamber 
Assuming a very tender air, winking very hard in an effort to 


moisten his eyes, Vadevant mutters in a weeping voice 


‘Ah, sir! wall it not be cruel to come to such fatal extremities ; 
ind is it not more amiable, more agreeable to come to some under 
standing Let me speak to your heart; it will not be deaf to my 


especially when I detend the cause of innocence and beau 


ty ' for vou cannot deny that my cousins are beautiful ' they are twe 
oses, waiting but for your breath to expand them !” 
Vacevant stops a moment Edward still re maining silent, he cor 


cludes that he has found an attentive listener; and after having again 


had recourse to his handkerchief to keep up the illusion of his wee » 


ing, he continues 


* My young cousins love you [ will not attempt to conceal it ' 


It is for you that Laura skips with the castanets—ghe is perfecting 
} inish dances, because you have appr ared ta love 


dance the 


herself in the 


marry her, and she will cachucha for you every 


take your 


them ,; 


morning as you chocolate. Ophelia adores you ' already 


an excellent musician, she appl es herself with intense ardour to sing 


ing, because she knows you are so very fond of it; once your wite, 


he will talk to you only the most melting and delicious trills 


I know very well that you can only marry oneof them; but choose, 
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° 1} . 7 . 
and the other will console herself in giving you the dear title of |dred thousand dollars—and this by a retail business of dry good 


brother !” 
Vadevant stops short 


have made an impression on the young man; but the young man 


He is persuaded that his discourse must 


maintains a rigid silence 


‘You do not answer me,” says Vadevant, “I can divine the 


ause; you perceive your fault, and are unwilling to avow it 
(ourage, my friend! In the name of my cousin, I assure you that 
’ 


everything is forgiven! there will be nothing said of the past ; you 


shall hear no reproaches! Only tell me which one of the two sis- 
ters von preter, and I return to restore happiness to the mansion of 


the Devaux ! 


Vadevant approaches the bed ; no answer ; he leans toward Ed- 
ward, repeating 

**Her name! Which do you take’ Laura or Ophelia? Look 
here—eh ?”’ 

The little man thinks that he hears something, and approaches 
his head a little nearer, when he discovers that what he had mis- 


taken for a reply, was nothing but a deep and prolonged respiration, 


which indicated that the gentleman he had been addressing was 
buried in a profound slumber 
says Vadevant, to himself, “he has fallen asleep 


‘He sk eps,” 


vnhiie I have been talking to him; it 1s too diseracet 1] '—it 1s incon- 
most touching things; they would 
What's to be done? Shall I 


I know very well, he has just told me 


eeivable! for | was saying the 
ave melted the heart of a stone 
return without an answer ! 
that he wished nothing to do with my cousins; but then I had mis- 
behaved ; I had irritated him ; 1m my attack on his heart, I ought to 


have succeeded ; who knows if this sleep is not a fetch, put or 


merely to hide his tears ' 
In this persuasion, Vadevant bends over Edward, and shaking 
iim gently by the arm, says in a low voice 


“Ts it Laura '—is it Ophelia? Confess, my dear cousin!" 


On being thus handled, Edward is roused ; he opens his eyes, 
turns and perceives Vadevant, whose face is in a most unexpected 
proximity At the sight of this figure, an expression of rage kin- 
dles in the young man's eyes, and he exclaims 

“Still this cursed fellow! He ha 


let me sleep! Oh, it is too much! Dupré! Dupré! Germain?” 


3 sworn, then, that he will not 


Edward raises himself, and yt Ils a bell-rope at the head of his bed 


with no | ttle violence e The v silet-de chambre appears. Mi anwlule 


Vadevant ts running about the room in search of his hat 


doors instantly,’ eres Edward, 


‘Dupré! put this man out o 


pointing to Vadevant, whose alarm prevented him from finding his 
hat, ‘and if he has the impudence to present himself in my house 
again, | order you to throw him from the top to the bottom of the 
stairs.” 


The servant advanced, well disposed to obey his master; but 


Vadevant, who has at length succeeded im laying hands on his hat, 


claps it on his head, and sidles in some haste to the door, exclaim- 
ng 


“*Ttis 


ed in this way! 


' 


-a horrour! that a gentleman should be treat- 


in outrage 
but you shall hear from me, sir; I will avenge my 


cousins I will teach you—I . —_ 


The last words did not reach Edward ; for, as he spoke, Vadevant 
thought it prudent to make his legs fly, fearing pursuit from the do- 
mesticks. Itts not till he reaches the street, that he recovers the 
use of his tongue, and abandons himself to a rage which much 


amuses the passers-by 





Edward, meanwhile, annoyed at having been roused while he was 


dreaming of Stephanio, again lays his head on the pillow—and 
forgetting entirely the visit of Vadevant and its object, relapses into 


the reverie from which he had been disturbed c. 8 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FLORIDA. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 5S. ARMY. 





‘I'm on the sea, the open sea,” not, in the words of Barry Corn 
wall, ** where I would ever be,” but doomed to remain until it please 
placed that 


-Eolus to change the wind. The cesert of waters has r 


of sand. Florida is exchanged for the wide world ; and when we 
say we leave ‘tus land of peculiarities” with regret, we say but 
truth. Notwithstanding the numerous desagremens we have encoun- 
tered there in the short course of seven months, we leave behind 
nany attractions we would not have left, exeept it were so unaltera- 
bly ordained. Although during this campaign we have been far 


away from customary scenes, (never having been near a plantatior 


or dwelling of a citizen,) habituated to a country prescuting a most 
disagreeable sameness, sull there are places even in Florida where 
we could live—ay and would live, in more promising times Spiritu 
Santo or Tampa Bay, for example, is a spot where the purest and 
most balmy airs of heaven are always felt; where a fairy scene of 
He re 


but for a few contraries, one might delight to pass the rolling years 


green woods and shining waters is ever presented to the eye. 


away Tocome down from these, perhaps fanciful imaginings, the price 
of labour, provisions, and all the necessaries or luxuries of life is ex- 
orbitant, and unjustly high 


A race of Shylocks appear, wherever 


the devastating engines of glorious war open their rude throats ; 
who, taking all advantage of every necessity thereby created, grind 
the face of the poor, and wring from those least able to pay the 
most unrighteous exactions. In a word, and to exemplify, we know 


men, who, in the course of two short years spent at Tampa Bay, 


have amassed, over and above all expenses, from sixty to one hun- || 


and groceries! This we have had from their own lips. 

The manner of remunerating labourers in government service, calls 
for correction from the proper authorities. We refer to the pay of 
horse-doctorsor“‘ ve/erinary’ surgeons, muleteers, “‘ wagon-masters,”’ 


** forage-masters” and masters of divers names and occupations, who 
are and have been receiving eight, and five dollars per day! _ Well, 


who pays? Not you,nor you. If Uncle Samuel is satisfied, w 


have not a word to offer. Eggs one dollar and a half per dozen! 
Milk twenty-five cents perquart'! Ye lovers of nature's delicacies, 
how could ye swallow these things, in the finest grazing country in 
the world? and where fowls of land and sea are plenteous as mid- 


night dews ! 


The prevalence of disease is another source of disquiet to the resi- 


dent of Florida. ‘The fatal vapours of the grim tyrant appear to 


he disseminated among those balmy breezes, which relieve the suf- 


ferer from: the scorching rays of the sun Death rides upon the 


winds ! and, to use the language of a friend * the 
often as the d 


funeral is heard as 





nner drum ! Many are the monuments to the vic- 


tims of Florida disease, now sleeping in its sands. Young and brave 


hearts are lying ‘neath the soil which has seen their etlorts in the 


cause of their country Death is an event which must come 


when twill come, and no art, power, conjuration or mag kis compe- 
tent to avoid the fatal blow. Lieutenant R——, a young and jovial 
fever on the march, and for 
} 


the Florida 





otlicer, was taken wit 


eight days was obliged to ride in a baggage-wagon upon the heads 


of barrels, his only bed being a few blankets. He was reduced to 
the lowest extreme when arrived at Fort Jupiter, but with the aid 
of an iron constitution of body, and a happy, hoping disposition, he 


t 
The surgeon, (a volun- 
! 


teer physician,) according to custom, re duced 


shadow, by powerful medicines and the restriction of all food 


began to revive under medical treatment 


him to the merest 
The 
latter was a most severe trial to our young friend, who, ever fond of 


esome di 





et, now felt, as he said, the “ ragings of a furious appe- 
Hour after hour he begged to be allowed some palateable 





' 


tite 


food, feeling able to devour a wagon-load of rations! but the doe- 
tor, with a demure face, said **no.” At length Lieutenant R—— 





was reduced to the confines of desperation and insanity, when a 


soldier, who officiated as nurse, took pity upon his suiferings and 
found good means to alleviate them. * Lieutenant,” said he, ** they 


have set in to a regular plan of starvation, and I would not submit 


Say the word and you shall have enough to eat.”’ After this the 


wor invalid wanted nothing that cunning and money could procure 


lurkey, with oyster-sance, was his favourite dish ; but when hungry he 
' 


objected not to plain bread and itter He was one day er caged 


: 
volume of faithful 


lue 


on a quarto this mteresting work, when the 





sentinel announced the approach of the doctor! To eat it in ¢ 
time was mnpossible, and, | 


! 


’ want of more convenient place, he 
| 


popped it under his pillow. Matters proceeded as usual for some 
days, when one evening about twilight the professor of medicine 
entered the invalid’s quarters, and having gune through the cust 





LE 
mary ceremonies proceeded to say with awful solemnity of manner, 
* Taeutenant R——, I presume you wish a candid statement of your 


case from me, and I feel it my duty to make known a fact, which ] 


have arrived at, from a treatment of your case. You are a soldier, 
and the announcement | am about to make will not effect you as it 


might men unaccustomed to your habits. Itis my opinion, Lieu- 


* Well, 


*vust furnish me what 


tenant R-——, that you cannot live until to-morrow noon !”’ 


doctor,’’ famtly breathed the doomed man 


I want to eat, and I will bet you a hundred dollars I do live as long 


as yourself.” The doctor could not refuse a request, when in this 


case no harm could be done by granting it. So he allowed all in- 


dulgencies, and—mirable dictu—the dying man was alive at noon 
f 


f the next day, and now enjoys most glorious health in the perform- 


ance of his duties. 


Would it had been thus with many poor fellows 


In his situation ! 


Having been in service under Brevet Brigadier-General Taylor, 





(the honour could not be conferred on a worthier man, ) from the time 


we entered upon the campaign until we left Florida, and generally 


on duty near him, we regretted the necessity which compelled 


us to separate from aman we respect and love \ more popular 
otlicer does not hold rank m our army; and a more affable, indul. 
yet strict gentleman, we wish not to meet in the wars. H, 


has our best wishes, nay the hopes of all the army, for a speedy and 


gent, 


successful termination of this most vexatious ¢ 


nd expensive affair, 


and, as you are formed, matters are progressing In the mght way 





\ man of independent fortune, fond of agricultural pursuits, it is 


singular why he remains in the army. He has won laurels by his 


firm, merciful and successful negociations with the Seminoles, with 
} 


whom he has had to deal ; and, were we permitted to make known even 


in a private letter the curious things which happened to our know- 





ledge, we could a tale unfold, that would harrow up—the most pe- 
cular feelings of vour heart 


On the seventeenth of May, when the glorious sun was shining 


forth in all his splendour, when the gentle songsters of 





rforth their matutinal notes to the 


were carol 


Author of 


ire’s stupendous fabrick ; when the mild breezes of a southern 


Great 


t 
nate 


clime were gently ruffling the waters of the bright bay before us: 


beard the 
] 


ana 


when we had just finshed our dinner, we went on 


steamer, which, afte 


around the shoals an 


due windings and turnings in, among 


1 bars of the channels, placed us on the deck of 
the schooner Colonel de Russy, once a good vessel, but, as we have 
since discovered, a most villanous hulk, unseaworthy and unsound 
In two hours after the steamer had towed us into the ship-chan- 
nel and left the sails to work for us, we found ourselves jam up on 


an oyster-shoal! Pleasant! Here we remained for nearly two days | 


and nights. We jumped into the small-boat and sculled to a part | 


of the shoal where the water was not over three or four feet deep. 
Here we took oysters! fine, fat oysters !. in abundance ; and here, 
too, we enjoyed a long and agreeable hour in the salt water. 
When one finds himself in a bad box, from whence there is no 
escape except by lapse of time, the best way is to put a merry face on 
the matter and enjoy yourself as best you may. ‘The shoal was 
covered with small and beautiful shells, as is the case with all the 
keys, etc. around the Florida coast. 

On the beach of Eggmont Key, we saw a file of British soldiers, 
or, ornothologically speaking, flamingos, a long, large bird, of scarlet 
plumage. ‘The clothing of this bird is beautiful, but as to its body, 
the least said, etc. Whether to refer you for a description to Buffon, 
Audubon or Wilson, we are in doubt, for the merits of the two lat- 
ter are in dispute; and we have heard it remarked of Audubon, as the 
good Pickwick of Winkle, ** you are a humbug.”’ We were once 
on the point of catching one of these red-coats, in which case you 
but 
We intended to have presented you a half score of white 


heron’s tails, the most beautiful plume imaginable, which on the hat 
The Indians were 


might have calculated on a wing! our salt was not strong 


enough! 


of a lovely lady would create such a sensation ! 
selling them in quantities for fifty cents, and we had contracted for 
a number in order to give the fashion in town; but, lo and behold, 
when we met our Indian he had them, to be sure, but was “ keeping 
them dark” for the New-Orleans market, where one of his people 
had sold a single plume for ten dollars. Had we been in a country 
of laws, a prosecution would have brought this gentle red-skin to 
“a realizing sense of his unworthiness.”” We know some young 
ladies upon whose hats we should rejoice to see this emblem cf in- 
nocence and purity; and we know that it would fill the hearts of 
their contemporaries with envy! How gratifying! But we have 
not the means of creating fashionable feuds 

When our plantation is fairly under way in Florida, we shall be 
enabled to send any quantity, and then the charm of novelty will 
be broken. 

Curious things beyond enumeration meet the eye of the traveller 
We should delight to 


but there are charms in a quiet life, 


over the vast extent of nature’s domains. 
* roam o’er the dark sea foam,” 


in the society of those we love, in the exercise of the social affec- 





tions, in the discharge of our duties as citizens of a country more 
blessed and prosperous than any in the world Words, when used 
by the most excellent writers or speakers, are often inadequate to 
the just and proper delineation of natural objects. The pencil, even, 
when in the hands of the most finished artists, fails to present the lovely 
scenes of nature in natural colouring. Sunset at sea, a theme often 


spoken of, is one of this kind. The glorious magnificence of such a 


sight surpasses all description or meditation. The phosphorescence 





of the sea in the wake and around the sides of the vessel, urging her 


way through the foaming billows, is another equally beautiful but 


equally inimitable spectacle. How often have we read and viewed 


descriy 
I 


tions and imitations of * a storm at sea,” “ shipwreck,” etc., 


but how far do all these come short of the awful reality! Language 


uinting are the frail etlurts of art to describe nature, in whose ope- 


rations are found more than enough to occupy for ever the limited 





and ps 
capabilities of man. We have had one specimen of a storm, such a 
storm as painters love to copy; but if they approach the view, they 
cannot put upon canvass the pealing crash of heaven's artillery, nor 
the vivid, blinding glare of its accompaniment. The feelings of one 
in a small schooner under such circumstances must be peculiar, and 
Shakspeare might have drawn another leaf from nature’s volume, 
equal to the dream of * false, fleeting Clarence!” In the words of 
another, **if I ever go to sea again in a ship, it will be one which 
moves by steam,”’ for this dependance on gales and calms is by no 
means agreeable 

What a beautiful fish is the chameleon of the finny tribe, the 
dolphin, and withal of excellent flavour. We have taken two on our 
passage, but some were afraid to eat from fear of being poisoned ! 
On the copper banks the dolphin is poisonous when eaten; but here, 
in the southern seas, although we did not apprehend any danger of 
this sort, we took occasion to have a piece of si/rer boiled with the 


‘ } 


ish This dispe lled all thoughts of poison 
‘eptune ordered up his jaunting-car and his fleetest pair of sperm 
Mrs. Neptune (her 


first name escapes our mythological memory) politely requested per- 


Once upon a time old 


whales for the purpose of visiting his domains 
mission to take an airing in her dolphin-phaeton in company with 
her lord and master. ** Certainly, marm, but I think you will not 
be able to keep alongside.” ** Ah, ha, lovey, well, we can try.” 
(way they went over and among the “‘ tumbling billows of the main,” 
the sea in the utmust commotion wherever they passed, the old fel- 
low uttering bon-mots and pretty sayings all the way. The dol- 


shins soon began to tire. ** Oh, ho, marm, can’t you come to time! 


I 
Some flying-fish just then were put in the road by * old ambrosial 
locks,’ who saw the contest from his throne, which the dolphins 


no sooner beheld than they left old Neppy in the lurch. Spang went 


his trident, first into fat sides of the starboard and larboard 


the 
d on by the “flying fish,” bared their backs 


} } OR ER . 
whales, the daly ins, u 





f gold, and distanced the pair of sperms. ** Well, marm,” said the 
old gentleman when they met, “them’s the animals for speed, but 
these are the nags for wind and actual sarvice."”. By the way, what 


a rough old fellow Neptune is! w 


Prive or optnton.—An Italian nobleman is said to have fought 
sixteen duels upon the question, ** which was the better poet, Ariosto 
or Tasso,”’ and being mortally wounded in his sixteenth, wita his 
dying words confessed, that he never had read either. How many 
opinions do we perversely cling to, which have in reality no more 
reasonable grounds than the poor Italian's notions upon Ariosto 
and Tasso ! 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 3 
—_ pu ————_—_______ 
t deep. took—that his | rod i 
yay ORIGINAL SKETCHES. ook—that his literary productions were read with avidity in Eng- be more likely to esteem humble virtue, in plain attire? They se 
ones ——— aa land—and that, until people came into personal contact with him, ™any rich viands. These are surely a species of piness, Thea 
is no THE MAN WHO WAS TOO ——. they were disposed to consider hun a distinguished man. Butwhen petites are solicited either to be repelled, or to be indulged at the 
ace on — , his distant admirers were five minutes in his company, they changed ®*Pense of health and simplicity of taste. If they have been adornes 
. e ™4 . "7 Th am hibit ad 0 > iy s ts ’ ’ 
al was CHAPTER ONE. their estimate of him. He fell in their respect. They cooled off. |“ 1 exhibited for the occasion, they will be familiarized to the da 
s —_—__—_ ee an gerous nutrunment of flattery. ‘ How pretty! * what tif t 
: . . They began to lovk down ot ’ *y secretly lere . ws" ee SORUEITIS GE88 
sll the Ons of the best hearts on earth beat in the bosom of Mr. Rabert tee on hin hey secretly wondered how tures !"—will be the exclamations of the unthiak ik al lhc 
. ney could have been mistake “ee > aD alent > paleo ds 
Roseberg. He was disinterestedness itself. Nature, which had I bel ai a : phants who wish to ingratiate themselves with the pare The 
: believe se t — alle 7 on , Ve paren , 
ldiers, inspired every other human being, more or less, with the selfish ine " : ae Se ec nne Riensall ins cave, end || wondering beast lifts up its valve, and receives the stimulant. Its 
Pie sent out e offs y } » » heen ac . : Se y P 
scarlet principle, had launched him into the career of life absolutely with- ; ses - offspring of his mind, he would have been acknow- | inijlity and chastened resolves are put to fg Atlecta ‘ 
body out it. He was « very clever man—well-informed, well-educated. ledged one of the ornaments of the countrt ; but as it was he was = admiration of self prematurely enter. The tare is not only e the 
, 2 ? sof ' . . " Ile } . . ho# ; 
uffon. and well-bred, of a handsome person, propossessing face, and agree- nothing He was totally without moral influence in the society in Wheat, but before i If t i beings have not for ‘ wee 
wo lat- able manners. Rich, accomplished, and of a respectable family, he which he lived. No one asked his opinion, or wanted to know it, frankness, ten to one but you may hear in words, as we s in 
: E > we j (re e P , . . conduct: “I don’t e to do as nm told . 
as the seemed endowed with everything that man could wish. He danced He was not invited anywhere except from a sort of compassion. | : , oo tam told—nor Pea 
h * ’ a a ; , . , ind it is no matter—f F ha { 
once You shouid have seen him dance. He waltzed. A zephyr was a believe there were some people who did not kick him, only because ; Pee eee See ee 9 ee 
. oY . “ 1 e . creat ‘ 
se you minor consideration. He sang. It was ravishing to hear him sing they did not like to hurt him. No one thought of offering him any But t r f disp! t 
; 5 nieesbites } 7 . . 4 we Pprheipie OF CISpPiay Is Not more cdestructsy to the atur 
strong He played the guitar. People smiled, and declared he made it “'Y" "Ys 0F of cog him any favour. When he left a card upon any happy simplicity of bs t shee mee 
§ g 2 4 ; . < ; : : : Tee i mn HA} Sin icity Of childhood, in ” routine of tashonabic 
white epeak. In society he was delightful. He had all the minute ele- O"® '* ¥@ @ great chance if they returned the visit ; at all events visiting to the welfare of trae hospitality he rv ana 
he hat gances so graceful in a drawing-room. He could talk an hour about hey were rarely in a hurry to do so. He was always put last on | ostentatious we become, the farther we rece from that hospitalit 
: , nothing with the most stupid set of folks; and one or two tall, in- °¥*TY Occasion. At a hotel the landlord, as if by instinet, gave him which reason sanctions as a virtue, and the vou luspira ( ® 
were a I ; i, mn 
ed for teresting girls, with very red lips, and soft eyes, were whispered to a garret room ervants forgot to wait on him ata party, and if asaduty, In anci cs rishe ac ay s i 
: : 2 anybody } . he aontde , — neath its branches the traveller found shelter { t 
vehold, have been somewhat over-earnestly pleased with his charming ways anybody trod on his toe by accident, and tured round in th ren nee saha 
' ss Tes t st se 70 } } } sel } ® m imi a covert °s 
eeping There are people who shine in drawing-rooms, who don't shine any- greatest distress to apologize, they checked themselves when thev ; ‘ i 
i : ‘ as Rosebe . , of « — ett roport iS nations have advanced efinement, they yi 
satin simu Wate on people who shine in other places, who are Ps " was RNoveberg, and instead of ** My dear sir, a thousand pr sa ‘ T \ ' ’ » 
ms !"—said only, “Ok therg, it’s you?” eta shia s Sexaghe *y may, indeed, have hedged it about w 
ountry blockheads the moment they put their feet upon a carpet, or sit by —— euid nly, 1s Roseberg, it’s ee nonies encun red it With t s; but { 
. ; : Yo Of all my acquaintances, th 10t OF ipe f ! 2 0 : gi s<tegraly tats 
skin to a lady on a sofa. Mr. Robert Roseberg was not a member of cither ; : a ces, there was not one superiour, (if equal,) | toon suffered to { ' s root to perish. Like the stripling-s 
. ; in character, mind, courage ¢ » to Rosel t ‘re ) ; ; ae 
young of these classes. His success in fashionable life in no way inter haracter, mind, courage and virtue to Roseberg, and yet there was jerd, jt has « ed beneath the gorgeous amour of royalty. Am 
ef in- fered with his triumphs out of doors Thev who tl ought him a not oe who was not more respected—more i ivited — more = th. smooth st esott h “ 1 hatte ave found the defene 
. : noticed—s >» bel l r ly » gwoir . tt a4 Lod 
irts of puppy, merely because he pleased the ladies, found themselves yet ticed—and more beloved. It would certainly be going too far, «Asem ng 
. : . ; to say that he was hated Sut he lit i r the t re it sat wit t 
> have more eclipsed in other respects. He wrote firmly and well—re- ~ ee he was hated. He was not. But he was literally des { ik at Ma sat with the 7 rch, and entertained 
viewed new works admirably—attacked or defended publick mea- posed. I determined to penetrate this secret, and to watch Roseberg’s “nels. It lingered amid oriental climes as in a congenial atn ere 
all be sures with peculiar power. He had enlarged views of life, high life and actions. Idid so. It was long before success blessed my \ . rey ' Ber 5 ; 
: 4 © ndes \ 7th . . ie tt cowiled head tt s ed itself clk ter ' for es neithe 
ty will sentiments of honour, a keen observation of what was going on in  *U°°®¥0""S At length I found it out. It has been a lesson to me cs 
\ ; “e ‘ 7" — = } . , \ ne 1 ant t ‘ t tv ‘ e¢ ent i va 
the world, a ready wit, uncommon eloquence—he spoke half a dozen It may be one also to the reader. It will show him the consequen. The « f ft ! 
: } ces of being ee ! ll t ole . ' . : © mey « wir nation revere ts ‘ 
iveller languages as fluently as he did his mother-tongue—and one day, a °°S ®! D&!Bg too : but I must tell my story regularly. r.s.r. 8, for they were twined with the st tender and ‘ 
tht to lady in his company having suffered an insult from a person who To be continued f ms if ‘ t from J ‘ 
pan) | va i iJ wat The 1 
et life, had the reputation of being a formidable bully—a pistol-shooter by God Toveth the stranger e ye theretore the stranger, for ve we 
affec- wofession—an avowed and unfailing snuffer of candles—he, Mr ab . . rane seeder f Keypt The M » MEDIC Hie te ty 
i ih ; : : siting’ : , THE FAMILY CIRCLE, ‘ 
y more Roseberg, with the utmost coolness, compelled the snuffer of can- eres miata ' lity. He expresses 
n used dles to sign a written apology almost on his knees. In short, I defy a? ’ pt, me 7 Mm eo : 
2 : oe - ~ . Rek with his ‘ t st suit we! t of 
ate to the reader to mention any quality, within the requisites of a pertect SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. ' : 2 OSE 6 Soe 
" i sw ted = i ed nations ive offered a d nv 
even, gentleman, which did not form a constituent part of the character of THE style of social intercourse, established by families and neivt t its s r t \ 4 
( ‘ es of the 1 ' anf sts. s 
lovelv Mr. Robert Rosebe rg He was a sort of admirable Crichton hourhoods, has a strong influence onthe unformed « sracter of « rer ' \ +4 P . i | 
’ } , oe 4 . . . eae ! Stra ‘ wy s af 1 
> often here was one thing about Roseberg which neutralized all his Naturally zregarious, the expans of the social prin ves them s t ’ f W 
; - E : 7 , . » = ‘ on 
such a periections, re ndered his friends careless, and his enemies con- P'e#sure They receive their most vivid impressions t igh the the Old W 1 pand its first visit to 1 New, 1 Mi ss ‘ 
1 ser s d ther onsent of the sense I tisfact ; ‘ 
cence temptuous. It was a long time before I suspected it. I knew him nses, and there is a consent of 8, In the satisfaction w ‘ s - » of feo . a 
. 1 av ts the coming « ues Ti eertul pre ratio ht 
ng her for years before it broke upon me. He was too ———. But the *“* caleaag aguest. The park: ” “y | 8 s Was to be que ed in the : . . 
5 3 see, the r ‘ ditions to t t t putt {1 st! 7 
ul but reader will see for himself nal VIG : : a ne A 2 om onan ¥ ' 
’ ‘ ~~ = rove, the smiling face of the welcomed nd, the k words address«¢ { } 
‘iewed One afternoon I dined with my friend K—. K— is a good fel- ,., snsohe . ern on 
z : 2 to themselves, cause the! i ¢ hearts to swe wit ‘ Most the / ’ e af . 
” ete.. low, and gives excellent dinners. After the cloth was removed, the Neither is this sharing of their cood thincs v , _ os : ‘ ay ones 
pee : ‘ spitality t ft ‘ 
uage conversation turned on our absent acquaintances. They were all east in thecdd uesinen. th Ghetees @ clesate fomn of & teeta enn. h | \ ev 
\ : } . “ ! . j 
.e ope- eanvassed ; B—, and H—, ar and D— hey were alj | and helps to extirpate those lesser plants of selfishness, w LR : | 
, od H . ally « 5 , , 
imited brought up, and measured, and weighed Pheir virtues suggested, ck growth in the moist rich soil of infanevw ( . , on 
- gg ‘ , antages, bey TT 
such a discussed, and often sadly shorn of their beavers. Their faultstaken S¢¢ their parents ext es of hospitaity to the sick 
‘ ‘ i i ty ’ 
, they up one by one, and received with gratified smiles and smart comments the sorrowful stranger; and they imbibe that class of de r sy wn, y socks ere we s¢ \ 
- nor «© Y— is a fine fellow,” said onc ithies, Which flow forth toward the homeless and the \ wail or ms acini pen 
of one * Capital,” said another © these lessons of love to their race of little value. The ha ees | Satistactions of palate t ne tests of | tality 
: 5 98 ; : ' ( mn seeing others ha VV. 8 bet t nthat v . ‘ ’ 
P ‘“« Highminded,” continued a third ; : ‘ — ‘ . ne ’ ' 
ir, and ; = solitary acquisition, The pleasure thus reflect the s ‘ , hue “ 
lume, “Generous,” added a fourth tes He 
’ s sone o eru ts of benevole 
why, hen hi “ANnceit te! ) . . . : ' te . , 
rds of But then his conceit is intolerable— Permit your your ¢ ‘ eref whenevwe . 7 , : 
: on . i . - werstoe indt ‘ lo « 
which * Fact,” cried all the vo1ees—while the servant filled their cham Share the warmth of an unceremonious hos ality I this . 4 
i* ‘ s * 
by no pagne classes is well as for others sti more t © stre sto s ’ ; : 
‘ . ’ , a 1 P 1 st _ { 4 
** There's no conceit a De None. said one hem the privileges of a home. e cus I sO prevait t r ‘ Let 
. 2s ( ‘ “ they 
e, the ** Not the least,” rejoined another: cites, of abandoning housekeeping, and becor ers ¢ t sh, ¥ ' t 
} . . put hotels, ort vate f les. os fra t t \ °s 
on our “But he never pays his debts, imterrupte 1 four or five at once ' 1cm, Ox Or] ate TAMIUICS, I ‘ w evils, Whens t ‘ , ‘ o. t thew 
: ar “ment is the result of 7 eeit t «hi } ontumitend » 
oned ' A half a dozen were thus brought forward, in all of whom was | “™*RZCment Is the res oe ate eee , a y ot ‘ ence 
5 om inv other form Of adversity. But if rents ¢ 1 lew any t ’ 
. here found some obvious, distinct fault Atlength Roseberg was men : Z , des is ” tions thus 
’ =] economy, or increase of personal exert maint the “nit ii 1 
wer ol Woned ind family-altar, t ! for t : ; 
i ’ hey s ‘ e sake « eit ‘ “ 
ae a oe ” ; ' . sorry tor 
th the One of the best fellows in the world,” ened one However sma y be the nest whe new-fle 1 offs (t 
‘* Feeoallense ** } ’ ’ . } : ; 2 ; ss 
ne old Excellent,” said a wr. nurtured, no matter, if they can only ! tw the \ A estt ‘ ! 
sperm ** Generous as day,” rejoined a t Under the roof of another, the husband and father neither « | { eat ant 
. ‘ l es ne , 
e (her **Clever man,” said a fourth, arc g his brow, and looking mand the respect, or exercise the authority which are his pre ' to ' the se t ed me dl 
d per- through his wine with one eve * Roseberg is a gentleman bevond "Or the wife ex t before those who fashion themselves after It was t 
» with a doubt.” ’ lel, the full beauty and « rev of cor land materr exa ie M : 
abe » “ i ‘ at ‘ ‘ " 
ll not “ But Roseberg,”” said K—, drawing up his mouth, as one trving ates pp sSaacce : = : ‘ — : Beats snot ext It ea 
‘ = nal ; ‘ : . > _ 
try 0 express something vaguely derogatory and disagreeable, for which ‘ : . , 
> " . . . a ~ trangers and « es Instead of being cheered, by see eu , : 
rain, he could not easily tind a name—* Roseberg is—I allow he is cle- Foy : vat — ~ owe erous that 
- R . rents, like the fixed stars, d sing ess gs to the remotest sate 
1 fel- rer—and honoura! all that—bu berg lon’t kno hy : , a SCaNSt 68 
ld fel ( 4 ail tha put oseberg I don’t know they behold them like wandering planets. seck ‘ 4 1 
dol- He is too—too—too— others; or perhaps, like comets, whose true r ition has never . . aes w 
“ah P- ~ 99 3 , i ! ‘ AA & Af t 
me Yes,” said five voices, with one accord calculated, careering through and perplexing other systems ; 
egg oe ' i t I ‘ yt oly t 
rrosial **So he is—he is too—too— It is indeed most desirable that little children should = thes - 
Iphins “ Exactly '" replied K— forts of a home, and share the cordial of true hospitality. But it is \ ‘ i 
“s ” ~ ) ate “ hn, whose happiness and 
went “ By the way,” remarked G—, “I expected to see Roseberg here || #!most equally desirable, that they should be sheltered from the osten- | safer e 80 ' 1 iuntt {t rround, ¢ “ 
£4 y y v ‘ ‘ y “ ime 0 thu 
board to-day I understood he was to dine with us.” tatious and heartless intercourse which fas » authorizes, Every , , <r : aii ccemed) iii alt cidiin. ‘tani anh 
“ pe , . nirance of their ov root, interferes hh the ‘ 
backs “Ves,” said K—. “I did intend to ask him. But—somehow | ‘ pis : , 7. nollie , eply has bee tas the fa Holy men, the guardians of God'« 
: : bak ag tion and et rents and domesticks are sorbed repar s 
id the or other—I concluded— ie tar, have demanded, why th been thus faithless to her trust 
which to the ire mystenes CCEeSS ¢ naments. t ’ * 
i, but “Yes,” said G— ee \ e hat swe t is the fashion.” But when the gar 
» ous ? rr fashion e garniture, t hea together o xuries { — “ 14 ' t } bat of 
what “ Certainly.” said B— ina ies aiinntind alien tian Ginn Sig oye tc ire o ‘ ‘ y 5, W n that dread assembly ys 
yt rat 9 : 7 . ies rf convene . ‘ ew ¢ to plead the omnipotence of fash: 
Ww “Unquestionably,” remarked Q— monopolized by objects which they cannot understand. They shrink 3 , : | | . : i . fa . 
when a voice , rone of the Etern vuestions of the plavu 
It was thus with Roseberg I found he did here hold j back to their nurseries, dispirited and forsaker Perhaps they Pig _ ey] - 
: : : : : ’ spot upon the s ! est, the brother, the husband, or the « ! 
ought the rank to which he was in all respects entitled His talents did | expend upon each other their heightened consciousness of unhappi what sh t el Lt 
g . t : : “ shali the re ‘ ie 
riosto not receive their due homage. His cleverness was acknowled ness, while the ruling minds that should regulate their tempers are — 
* Boas as ome oa oe > } } elsewhere. —_ 
a his but at the same time sneered at People rubbed their chins when : ; . Tur victim oF pourtenerss.—The Trov papers mention the 
dine cndhn of Mien: and weckered +} : the With all } Yet this is but the lighter shade of the ev Imagine them exposed, = , ee ee ee 
manv hey spoke of him, and puckered wp their mouths ith allhis; cidental death of a Mr. Delirsa, a French teacher, who, in stepping 
. merits he was universally c = . I \ - as it Sometimes happens, to the excitement of the scene If the party . 
e $ universe onsidere rreat things. u aily . m t é al i 
foe k I k , 0 eo ae ae ror » WRO TEANy |! is not very large, mother consents that they should just ay pear. Now back from the plank of a steamboat, in erder to make room for a 
- new hir cnew >t cn I uD ou n y 2 . . on . "thes . } tor y } } 
"osto nociakenne of righ new hin for a superiour, and in every || here is a new and wonderful happiness The little casuists are busy | !@¢y, fell a victim to his national politeness. He fell into the river, 
0iN emarkable knew thi biliti he fi i 
point, a remarkable person. I knew that he had abilities of the first || 19 know in what it consists. Varied and splendid costumes stnke || and was swept down the current and drowned. Is there no modern 
w — thi } rh ose uece . ve nder- > sateee —_ = } - rey ‘ , 
der—that he could, if he chose, succeed in whatever ha under- |. their eye. Ab! fine dress must be happiness. Wj!) they heaceforth | Chesterfield to immortalize the memory of the dead’ 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS..: 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Tnere is much literary talent in this city totally unemployed. Of 
this fact the wise, the sagacious, the great, the mysterious publick, 
generally speaking, know as little as the man in the moon 


have V 


vood writers that seldom write, or if they do, seldom if ever 
publish. This is not right, by jingo! We have endeavoured in vain 
to bring them out, but they fight shy, and plead as an excuse for 
their indolence that they are too busily engaged in business to think 


They cannot afford to waste their time on such un- 
' There are Prosper M. Wetmore, 


of literature 
profitable pursuits—not they 
Goram Worth, George D. Strong, William P. Hawes, Jacob Har- 
vey, James R. Whiting, Daniel Seymour, and a number of others 
that we could name—ripe scholars—racy fellows—pleasant wits— 
merry wags—who have all the requisites of the finest writers, and yet 
who never appear in print They occasionally write, to be sure ; 
but, then, as they either light their cigars with their lucubrations or 


throw them into the fire, the publick are none the better or wiser for 





“ 


their eff This ts all wrong, and it sometimes vexes us beyond 


rts 
expression. One of the abovenamed gentlemen is the writer of the 
following jeu d’espt. Tt was thrown off in a moment just before 
the resumption of specie payments by the banks of this city, and 
was no sooner finished than it was consigned to the grate, from 
whence it was rescued by a friend of the Mirror, who handed it to 
ns to look at. The author will be a little, a rery little, vexed to see 
his lines published—he will bite his lips and scold—but no matter— 
the verses are too good to be lost, and, if he 1s offended, ** let him 
turn his girdle behind him.’ He ts a bird that can sing, and, if he 


refuses, he should be made to do so M 


TO THE EVITOR OF THE AMERICAN—ON THE SUBJECT OF SPECIE PAYMENTS 


Why, why such pressing haste, dear Charles— 
Say why such haste, my dear ’* 

Though Nick's affairs are all in snarls 
Our own are bright and clear 

Then cease to fret and cease to fume— 

Let Nick be hang’d! we wi// resume 


New-York suspended first, "tis said, 
And Nick but follow’d in her train 

Now, when she plays a better card, 
Shall he not follow suit again’ 

He did not then consult his power, 

Nor should he at the present hour 


Your 
And deals him some judicious knocks, 
But underrates his real strength, 
Aud overrates his ** fancy stocks.” 
Nay, more—he hints, amid his tratfficks, 
Nick dabbles in immortal sapphicks ! 


* Quesnai’’+ doubts his depth and length 


if this be true, heav'n help thee, Nick 
For let thy verse be e’er so clever, 

inglorious name of hard will stick 
And blot thy fiscal fame forever ' 

For who can tolerate the curse 

Of genius, breathed in measured verse 





But ean it be, that such a erime 
Was e’er committed by a banker’ 
Q, tell it not! for love ot rhyme, 
Is to the moneyed tnbe a canker , 
And never did to man belong, 
The love of pelf and love of song 


The one corrupts the living spring, 

And tatats each latent stream that tlows ; 
The other soars on fancy's wing 

Above this sordid world of prose 
And, wise or wild, enjoyment finds, 
Unknown to gross and urove lling minds 


Your misers—meanest rogues that breathe '— 
Deem intellect and life were given 

To gather dross ! 
To him ts blent with hues of heaven . 

Nor would he change its slightest flower 

For Benton's gold, or Matty’s power 


The poet's wreath 


But io! che edes of Mayt are near, 

When country notes shall westward fly . 
And city bills once more, my dear, 

Will greet the hand and glad the eve 
While com in ghttermg piles shall stand, 
} ! 


Impatient of the dull demand 





CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM ABROAD, 


WARM CLIMATES 


bepraised painted ont of 


Lnare the It has been and be 


ail truth 


Vinter 


I hate it—whatever the poets and the old chroniclers may 


have said im its favour. Their rhapsodies misled me. I was a regu- 
lar winter-lover in my boyhood. | liked the snow, and thought it 
agreeable to leap from twenty feet high mto a bank, to be overset 
froin a slay, and to go a skaitany in January. Christmas and New- 
years have their adimrers. JZ was once one. it is better, certainly, 
to laugh when the old tyrant comes than to ery; and, therefore, I 


still aid in the festivity of Christmas. But it will not do. It does 


not alter the truth, For the last several years the fact has been 
gradually breaking upon me. There is a season of the four, whose 
harsh and unfriendly face, from my maturer eyes, no veil can con- 
ceal. Winter is an old despot—an unmingled calamity—a remorse 
I will no more bid him 


I will call him by his nght name—he is a bitter old tyrant 


less foe. 
welcome 


I leave off paying court to him. 


* Aliuding to the American's reiterated Calls upon the banks to resume 
t A writer in the American questioning Mr. Biddle’s ability, ete. 


t The day fixed upon for resuming specie payments. 





We: 


For a long time it struck me that winter was a necessary portion 
of the human lot—that even if he were a tyrant, he was once fixed 
ovem mankind and nature, to whose icy sceptre we might as well 
yield a philosophical obedience as offer a fruitless rebellion—we 
might as well bow in quiet as murmur without avail. I regarded 
him as an unescapable part of earthly gloom and fate I looked 
upon him as I do on death. A spectre, unwelcome as you please 
to paint him, but one universal in his dominion, impartial to all 
mankind, reigning throughout mortal realms with equal remorseless- 
ness—to whose empire there was no approachable limit on the earth, 
and from whose dart there was therefore no use im attempting to 
escape. I had read and heard talk of sunny shores, but, somehow 
or other, I did not realize that they were what they were described 
tobe. With age has come experience ; and I perceive, with a de- 
lightful wonder, that those half fabulous vales are real—that while 
I have been shivering in snowy regions, banished from the day, the 
air, the sun, for tedious winter after winter, these Elysian fields 
have been shining there in an atmosphere of heaven—in perpetual 
peace, warmth and light. Old winter, then, is not a universal power 
Nature, kinder than I imagined, has marked a line for his gloomy 
rage, has pent him, dark savage as he 1s, to northern wilds, and 
has given fairer regions of fruits and flowers, ever-flowing rivers, 
Winter, with all his rage, has no 
This Nature has not given 


and airs full of joy and musick 
power to detain me under his sway 
him I can go and beard him on 
his icy throne, and turn my back upon his impotent rage Let him 
I have to demand from him no pass- 


I can tly from him to-morrow 
howl! Let him threaten! 
He has no guards prowling about his frontier but his tem- 
A few days and I am beyond the reach of 


port 
pests, and these I defy 
his malice, and I never see him more—except his representatives— 
his diplomatick corps—the icy mountain tops—looking down en- 
viously upon the happier domains of his peaceful and lovely rival 

It has sometimes struck me as wonderful, that so many people 
should live in cold climates—why all mankind do not crowd where 
summer reigns throughout the year. There is room enough for all, 
if they would be contented to live according to the dictates of na- 
What if we were to discover Death to be only 


ure and reason 


partially monarch—that his dominions extended but to the limit of 


the northern zones—that, on the other side of the Alps, lay an ethe- 
real land where people never die! Should we go there '—or would 
interest, avarice, ambition, or any other ordinary influence, detain 
us within reach of that dismal calamity ! 

To the traveller through Italy there is something peculiar. Its 
frequent traits of loneliness and solitude. You meet beautiful rivers 
sweeping on through broad pieces of heavenly landscape—you wan- 
der on enchanted among sunshiny hills, teeming with beauty and 
abundance—you toil up cloud-encircled, ice-crowned mountains, 
from whose base extend plains that look too soft for earth—too 
lovely for nature. You feel upon your system—long frozen in a 
northern zone—a bland delight, a softness, a warmth, a love—and 
you know that these things are thus bright and calm throughout the 
year, and throughout centuries. These Elysian fields stretching 
around you—here far down to the blue sea-shore—there to a hori- 
zon melting in the tender hues of distance—here up into the hea- 
vens meeting the clouds: you know that these realms are thus de- 
licious forever—and yet you meet uo one. You wander charmed 
through miles of desert. Have you penetrated to an unexplored 
Prospero’s island’—to a new created world'—to some happier 
No 
ened ¢arth—this earth, upon which millions cannot get bread to eat, 
water to drink, air to breathe, ground to lie on. At no great dis- 


tance from this Eden are dark, damp, unhealthy towns, back-lanes, 


planet? It is this old, blood-stricken, worn-out, crime-black- 


blind-allevs, cellars, where one beam of this blessed sunshine never 
found its way. There are prisons, dungeons, factories, debtors’- 
jails-—and these unholy places are ful!, are smothered with hideous 
and life-destroving stenches. There are ion bars, against whose 
pitiless and sharp edges are pressed pale aud ghastly faces, panting 
for a glance 


for breath—yes, pining for light—hearts yearning at 


his heart-soothing nature And there are armies mecting in the 





whirl of war—men, with mothers, sisters, wives, children, cutting 
each other down with sharp and shining swords, mutilating, crush- 


ing, and tearing to pieces with hellish engines one knows not what 


generous breasts, what aspiring heads, what virtue-loving, god- 
adoring hearts—and all this for a bit of sterile land, some desolate 


cape, some isolated rock, or some troublesome colony 
And here are 


domains where oranges, and roses, and bursting 


and fragrance, and musick, 


eaves, and wild buds, and sunshine, 

and gold-winged buttertles, and the murmuring and ever-happy bee, 

ind birds (as if earth was fAerrs and not man’s) are the only habitants 
I hate the winter. IT sometimes question whether Providence in- 

tended man to oecupy all the surface of the globe I think it was 

not, in its colder regious, meant for the habitation of human beings 

We were not originally placed there. The seat of our first parents 


uited in Nova Zembla, nor the German forests, nor 
Our 


a friend, 


was not pl on 


Creator placed us beneath gent 


and's tog-ridden shores, nor on the bleak plaims of Sivena 


ler skies He save us, lor 





the resplendent, the ever-equal, ever-lasting, life-sustaining Sun 
He thrust us into no houses, no dirty, contined rooms, with their 
over-heated, over-breathed atmosphere Under these influences, 
our race of noble creatures, originally mayestick, upri ht, beautiful, 
all but gods, and walking, without fear, im the image and by the 


triend—under these and other influ- 


Him, the 


ences our race has become puny, bad, and short-lived 


side of father of the 


The very 


devil (who has succeeded even amid our perennial bowers) has visit- 
|| ed us more impudently in our unsunned closets, our midnight halls 
|| It is the sunshine and the air that connect us with our earlier nature 
and destinies. These are the types of life and purity, goodness and 





ineffable love. The air'—the sunshine! What obvious missions 
they fulfil from God! How the brown earth laughs in their pre- 
How the perfume rises to greet them—how the meadows 
and fields heave up their bright gifts, unfold their wondrous hues, 
and lift aloft their adoring voices to hail the summer and the sun! 


sence! 


I am half determined, one of these days, when I have disentan- 
gled myself from opposing necessities, and arranged all my earthly 
affairs, so that I could die, if need be, in peace and good-will with 
all men—when, without degradation or wrong to any of my fellow- 
creatures, and by the honest and honourable labour of my own hand, 


I shall have possessed myself of enoug 


h of that great earthly good, 
(when sought for the purposes for which I seek it,) money, to enable 


me to relax sometimes from the toil and struggle with the world— 


which we should not shrink from when right, but which wearies us so— 


‘ 


I am half resolved, should that period be other than the traveller's de- 


sert lake, to seek myself out some quiet and sunshiny abode, amid ice- 


topped mountains, in a vale that leans to the south, near a river, and 


a forest, and a town like Florence I would gather about me a few 


chosen fnends, and as many of my nearer kindred as could join me 


For there is a blessing in those relations, and a balm, both purifying 


and touching, in the air that comes from your home, and that has 


blown over the haunts of your boyhood. In separating myself from 


I would 


these, I should not forget them also keep alive my com- 





munication with the living and acting but only those of a 
I would be 


praise to all—asking none in return 


friendly intercourse no man's rival. I would give 


I would make money out ot 


no man I should hike to visit the circles of fashion. There is good 
I would have musick, and a 


I should like to take 


excursions from this abode, that its peace mgt 


ue 


there when we know how to take it 


ibrary, with a loan of the newest publications 


not become mo- 
notony, and that I might understand what was going around. | 


' 


would not feed the beggar at my gate. There is ostentation in it, 


and the most wretched do not present themselves. But my hand 


unseen and silent, would do its dutv. There are a thousand hack 


nied and sage objections against such desires—but I would endea- 
vour to refute them ; and my greatest dependence would be upon 
occupation. I should like to prepare myself, by patient study, for 
the composition of a work not to be published till I was laid at rest 
The enjoyment would be calmer, and the work itself would be better 
It would contain only what I should be willing to have read over 


my tomb by the friend that loved me, or the stranger who had not 


heard of me, or the enemy who had met me in the thoroughfare of 
life, who had mistaken my motives, never looked into my heart, or 
had beheld it, perhaps, in its weakest hour 

I admire those individuals, prominent amid the storms, wars, and 
splendours of their day, who have left the senate, or the council- 
chamber—who have resigned armies and abdicated thrones, as thev 
verged beyond the period of vigorous manhood. These men, doubt- 
less, felt that their minds and souls—that portion of them which was 
to survive them—needed repose and solitude. Not to solace weari- 
ness, or to be rewarded with idle pleasures, but that those sterner 
and more unamiable influences within their character, invariably 
called uppermost, in a greater or less degree, by the most righteous 
struggles with the world, might subside, might fall back to their 
proper places in their hearts, and leave them calmer and purer views 
of life and of themselves. This is dignified and rational existence 
And even men, whose careers have been dark and cruel, may thus 
relent, and slowly discover how unworthy is vice, and how proper, 
reasonable and beautifal is goodness ' 

There are those who have not lived a dark or a doubtful life— 
whose hands have never shed blood—who have wronged no man, o1 
if they have, may claim forbearance for unintentional errour, and 
rectily it when they can. Not that they have never erred, but thev 
Power 
and opulence lead men to evil, which has not laid in their lowly and 


have never persisted in errour or failed to be ashamed of it 
simple path. They have pursued no object in life the road to which 
passed through crimes or through dishonour, ever so plausible or so 
minute. They have never even attempted the accumulation of 


They 


Evil has sent no root into their souls 


wealth. Their faults have been accidental and temporary 


have grown into no system 
It has sprung up there, for there is its soil; but they have seen it, 
plucked it up, and cast it away. They have, therefore, no tremours 
at the thought of changing their state—of going when and wher 
He calls them—more than becomes a mortal, trusting in the mercy 
of his Creator. 


They have signed no death-warrants. They have 


led no armies to war—to ruin or to victory. They have not got 


into their possession, by dishonest or by honest means, the house 


that was their neighbour’s—the land of the widow or the orphan 


They have no riches but the guarantee of a simple and stainless ex- 


There are many good men like these, and 


istence vet they are not 


what men should be and may be. 
Even in the course of their tratfick with the world they have beer 
heated, hardened, led from calm and generous wWeas to dark and re- 


sentful thoughts 


And so I would have them in the paths of th 
Ss 


crowd hould the warriour go into the battle without his sword 


He would be trampled down by the press. He would be taken and 


led in chains. He would be spit upon and smitten. He would be 


a captive and a slave. His dog would howl for him at his gate, and 
his wife and children would sigh by his unprotected and perhaps 
dishonoured hearth. Thou who goest to the war, take thy weapon, 
and use it for what is noble and true. Put on the mailed glove, and 
smite the oppressor of thy country—or thy own. It is neither wise 


nor good to forgive always 


But this is only in the world, in active life, that one cannot always 
live without fear, or forgive without danger 

It is a question, whether one could find peace and eontentiment :n 
‘\ some of those sunshiny vales of Italy. F 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND 


THE FINE ARTS. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ACTORS. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MRS. MELMOTH. 
1 wave often thought to transcribe the annexed incident, which I heard 


when a child from the late Mrs. Meimoth herself ; and I have at length done 
go, as nearly in her own manner as my memory enabled me I. 


My dear friend Frances W—-—- hastened to welcome my return. 
She had married in my absence a musical professsor, and urged me with 
her accustomed affection to pass the evening with her, and be made 
acquainted with her husband. Jovfullvy I assented, and accordingly 
at the dusk of the evening proceeded to the dwelling of my friend 
The moment I had entered the door, a rush of delicious harmony 
struck upon my ear. It was apparently a prelude, for, as I ascended 
the stairs, a rich, manly voice sung in tones of surpassing melody a 
little Spanish ditty expressive of devotion to his ladye-love and king 
I stopped at the door of the apartment rather wishing to wait tll its 
conclusion, but an officious servant had announced me, and my friend 
appeared, her pleasant countenance decked in smiles, to receive me 
Pressing her hand in silence, I motioned her not to interrupt the 
musick, and entered the room where several guests were assembled, 
I sank into a 


all listening with delight to the entrancing sounds 


seat and gave myself up to the enjoyment of the moment—I had 


ever a passionate love for musick 


From my childhood, even, I had 
felt its power to soothe or rouse me, and never did my ear drink in 
such seraphick harmony. The evening passed ina sort of delirium ; 
gay or sad, the 


His dec P 


I laughed aloud with 


song followed song, and whether the words were 
voice of my friend’s husband penetrated my inmost soul 
and mellow tones thrilled to my verv heart 
childish glee when he sung of mirth and jov, and tears, incontrolial 
But when he sung of 
A de- 
hewous softness seized my breast; a tenderness, such as before I 
As if influenced by a magick spell, I yielded to the 





filled my eyes when sorrow was the theme 
love, sad and unrequited—how shall I describe my feelings ! 


knew not of. 
passion—I loved, I madly loved! 

The moments flew, and I noted not their passing until I found 
nyself the last of the guests, and heard my friend's kind voice re- 


¢ to have me a minute to herself. I started at the sound—I 





trembled at myself! What had become of the friendship that had 
I dared not look upon her; 


My poor, in- 


nimated me a few short hours before * 
l envied her; I hated myself and almost hated her 
ured friend ! 


take my leave ; and my kind, unsuspecting friend, insisted on my 


Almost wild with my contending feelings, I rose to 


accepting her husband's escort home, alleging the insufficiency of my 
servant's protection. How my heart throbbed at the proposal, and 
iow I hated myself for the delight I felt! 
an imstant on the threshold, she 


My friend accompanied 
us to the door, and detaining me 
preferred an entreaty that [ would breakfast with her the next morn- 
ing. I felt that I ought to refuse, but my tongue was paralyzed, and 
murmuring some indistinct words, I hurried away. He was at my 
side; he speke to me, and though the words were commonplace and 
general, every tone sunk deep into my heart. I trembled, I was con- 
fused, I could scarce answer him. He offered me his arm, and | 
needed the support, but a thrill passed through my frame as I touched 
tis hand; my brain was in a whirl, and with difficulty I repressed 
the tears that were bursting from my eyes 

We reached my home, and at parting he reminded me of my pro- 
mise to his wife, adding his own hopes that I would not fail in its 
performance. I could find no words to deny him, so, uttering a hasty 
assent, I bade him good night, and he was gone 
and my heart sank at the sound of his retreating steps. 
that would no longer be restrained, fell thickly from my eyes. Over- 
come by warring emotions, I rushed to my own chamber, locked the 


He was gone, 


The tears 


door, and, throwing myself on my couch, gave full scope to my grief 
Oh, what a night was that! How was my poor heart torn! The 
wildest love, the most terrible remorse 


the sweetest reverie, I listened again to his entrancing voice; I 


One moment plunged into 





drank into my very soul the sweet poison. Then starting in hor- 


rourat myself, the umage of my injured friend obtruded on my un 


willing mind. My poor Frances! my faithful, confiding friend ! 


She who had loved me through weal! and wo, who had trusted me in 
all things ; how was I repaying her friendship and hertruth’ Serpent- 


like —wounding her, in my secret heart, unseen and unsuspe cted 





Yes, I dared to love my friend’s husband — ay, madly, passionately 
! fervently un- 





ved him. I felt myself a wretch, a very wretch, an 
In this distracted state I passed the night, 


and the early dawn found me still wee ping in de spail 


prore d to be forgiven 


My re pe ater 





warmed me that the appointed hour was near; and rising from my 
sleepless pillow, ] strove to regain seme outward composure I 
bathed my fevered brow, uttered fervent prayers to heaven for direc 
tion and support, and felt more calm and better able to perform my 
engagement 

“Ves.” I exclaimed, “I will go once more—I will take a last 
arewell of my poor Frances—behold once again her too tas« g 

sband, and then fly forever his dangerous presence Reason, rel 
gion, virtue—hid me fly! I need not describe the tumult of emo 


t } 


tions that raged within my bosom, during the few minut 


brought me to my friend’s door. My limbs refused to sustain me, 


not raise the knocker; 





and I clung to the railing for support. I could 


but my friend had espied me from the window, and the dear, injured 
woman flew herself to * Welcome, my dearest Char 
lotte '*’ she exclaimed, embracing me with her eccustomed kindness 
Her affectionate looks and gentle tones, went like daggers to my 
heart. I shrunk from the touch of her hand—I felt I was unworthy 
of her love. Oh, how was she deceivedin me! As she led the way 
to the breakfast parlour, I nerved myself to sustain with fortitude the 


acmit me 


meeting I anticipated. We entered—I heard not the voice whose 
tones had sunk so deep into my heart—I ventured to raise my eyes— 
he was not there. I breathed again, and was able to answer my 
friend's affectionate inquiries after my welfare since we had been 
separated. The attendant now announced the breakfast ready ; and 
Frances led me to the table, saying—** We need not wait for my 


husband, my dear Charlotte—he always rises late ; but will join us 


ere our gossipping repast is over."’ Another reprieve—but how like 
a wretch I felt. My tongue clove to my mouth, I could not swallow, 
and could only plead indisposition in answer to my friend's hospita- 
ble entreaties. At each opening of the door, J started—trembled— 
the blood rushed from my heart, and then shrunk back into its source 
At length I heard the sound of steps—they approached—lI felt 
that the dreaded meeting was athand. The door opened—my name 
was pronounced—I thought my heart would burst. More dead than 
1 upon—a little, u 
Yes, 


shook my hand cordially, 





alive, I raised my eves, and they were rivetec 


thin, miserable-looking old man. Could it be it was un 


doubtedly the husband of my frend : he 


and welcomed me to his house. | stared—l wondered at myself ; 


where had flown all my passionate feelings, my mad love, my wild 
remorse ; was this the object of so many tears, so many sighs' I 
drew a long breath and looked again—as if by magick art, the tumult 


in my bosom was instantaneously allaved ; calm, cold passionless, 


fnendship was its only occupant I no longer refused my fnend’s 


solicitations, to partake of the good cheer prepared for me, but did 


ample justice to the hot rolls, fresh eggs and cotles I was entirely 


at ease ; we talked, we laughed, we passed the so much dreaded hours 


in mirth and gaiety ; 


and the recollection of the past night was only 


like the memory of a fevered dream. I parted from my friend with 


a lightened heart, and gaily bade her little old man adieu, quite freed 


from the strange delusion that had possessed me. Why—uit was the 


musick, and not the man 





SPECIMENS OF THE FRENCH DRAMA, 


HERNANI, 
Act i.—Scene | A chamber. Night 4 lamp on the table. Dona Josera 
DvuakTs, duenna, in black, with a bodice of jet, after the fashion of Isabella 


the Catholick. Dow CarLos 


( Alone Nhe drops the crunson window-curtatns, and arranges 
A rap ts heard at a little private door on the + 
Another rap 
*Tis at the private staircase A fourth rap 
Nhe opens the private door, Don Cantos enters, Ars 
face muffled tn a cloak, and his hat drawn over 
Good day, fine sir 
(She admits him. He throws aside has « 
and velvet, wn the Castilian fashion of 1519. Nhe 
and steps backward.) 







Dona Josefa 
the chats 
A second rap 
Can it be he 
I'll open it—anon 


Nae listens 


his eyes 


oak and displays a rich costume of silk 
looks Aum full mm the face 


What' Is it not the Lord Hernani’? Help 
Don Carlos. (Serzing Aer by the arm Say but two words, good woman, 
and you die He fastens has eye upon her. She is alarmed and sient 
Hark ve, duenna—! am in the house 
Ot Dona Sol, affianced to the duke 
Of Pastrano, her uncle, od lord, 





Stricken with vears, gray-haired, and something jealous 
Tell me. Your mistress 
A downv-cheeked, unwhiskered cavalier 
And every night receives this smooth-faced ver, 
T’ the old man’s spite. Say, am I right informed 

Nhe ws silent. He shakes her by the arm 


oves a bearciess boy 


Perhaps you'll answer 
Dona Josefa But you told me, sir, 
I must not say two words 
Don Carlos Av' and you need not 
One word will answer—simply yes, or no 
Thy lady ts the Dona So! de 
Dona Josefa. Ay—and what then 
Don Carlos Then nothing And the duke 


Siva 











Her future husband, ts at this time absent? 
Dona Josefa. We is 
Don Carlos And, doubtiess, she expects her lover’ 
Dona Josefa. Yes, sit 
Don Carlos That I may die 
Dona Josefa Yes, if it please you 
Don Carlos. And this, duenna, is the place of meeting 
Dona Josefa. Wt is 
Don Ca s Conceal me here 
Dona Josefa You’ 
Don Carlos Me 
Dona J vsefa For what 
Don Carlos. For noth 
Dona Josefa I conceal vou’ 
Don Carlos Here 
Dona Josefa No, never 
Don Carlos Drawing a dagger and purse from his girdie 
Here ts your choice’ Deign, madam, to select 
Dona Josefa. You are the dev the 
Don Carlos Even so, duenna 
Dona Josefa. (Opening a narrow closet mn the wall.) Enter 
Don Carlos his x 
Dona Josefa. (losing the door G f it doesr ease ye 
Don Car Ke pening the eros s crhaps tt the very stable 
Where you put up your ~womstick-horse oi woman 
jah ' bah Nqucezes himself into the closet 
Dona Josefa Scandelized A man here 
Don Carlos Was it, the a woman 
Your mistress looked for’ 
Dona Josefa lleaver 1 he ste 
cr Db 1s Q kK. m ra t 
ton From withou Sy oe wor et vou die 
Dona f Ww his ma 4 I< ely 
wi ‘ i he house 1s fa asieey 
Ex nyse ‘ stress. | I 
\ e ores It’s his 
N ‘ “ s 4 vil 
I n he I he's not VWiewghing fhe purse inher hand 
Enter Dona Sot n white Dona FA ne ue purse 
ScesNeE ll The ™ DONA SOL en HERNAN 
aa S 
aes NY 
Dona S Ano if some @V 
H j t The ‘ 
Open l« t ‘ ‘ 
t ilk A wd cloo Beneath the 
nee ‘ a. f wn a le er cuirass, @ sword 
at 
Hernan Doua S An Lhea 
Your voice, at last, and look upon r face 
Why Is my jot cast so remote trom rs 
I've need of vou I've doubie ner f vou- 
Since | would willingly forget all others 
Dona Sol. (Towching his garment.) Your cloak w wet, Hernan. Does 
it ram! 
Hernam. I know not 


You are sod 


Dena Sol 


Hernam It matters not 
Dona Sol. Throw off the cloak 
Hernam Ah, tell me. Dona Sol, 





My dearest, tell me, when you sleep at night, 

Calm, innocent and pure, when joyous slumber 
Rests on your eye 
Does not an ange! whisper « 
To one the world abandons and rejects 





ds and your hall-closed 





r 
! your kindness 








rak—andthe 


seta, hang 


has left the earth 


Dearest frend 


Dona Sol. Ah' you have tarried lon But teil me now 
Are you not cold 
ternont I? By your side I burn 
When pass nate e courses thre every vein 
When swells and mighty tempests vex the heart 
What matters it that in the outward w 
Lightninges mav flash and storms enc iss us 
Dona S Taking us cloak.) Come’ | must have your « 
sw i with 
Hernant. N "Tis mv other frie th and true 
Th ke, then, Dona S your future husband, 
\ ‘ she abscot 
Dona 8S Yes, this hour 
Be gstou 
Hernan 1 e ite . 
One s ‘ ‘ 
A “ i I get 
Ange an? “ ‘ t u is h 
Were w h ‘ n ‘ the urs 
Nena Sol. Her 
Hernan I i mt that the 
Is alse Like ear t ‘ 
I visit vou by stea ' ard 
al ‘ Wee ’ ‘ ines 
And I ‘ 
One 1 s “ s me ‘ 
ona S He (stwimg the oak to the duenna 
the tA 
JOSEFA £ u Dona Sot stfs ond motions HERNAN! tc hg’ stde 
Af ‘ 
Hernan Without hearing he 1 the duke 
Dhona S Smilin lilow era you are 
Hernan Ile's absent 
Dona S 
Why t k we of the he 
Herrman T k of n,n n 
The t esy lle w marry % 
Wha I ‘ y he dared to hiss sou 
Dona 8 Laughing And ts it that, He t 
Ww OXMs i A hiss ithe forehea 
i ' ‘ a mere fa s hiss 
Hernam. N twasa er’s and ahi snd's hiss 
A st A‘ him bb ‘ u think ' ! 
The ' 1, Witha hea t v vears 
Mustt ea wite keep him npany 
! s . ‘ : ue ‘ ee ‘ 
Mus ike a ung W Oh, t mad ‘ 
Does ee, e ha ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Deat “ wit « 
i ures ‘ und crus 
o et ‘ the ve ‘ 
W " . t i sist “ 
Dona S Tis t king's wall, they say 
Hernan I king's" My 
‘ femine perished upon the scat 
Years have vy since ther The wrong is o 
Still for the aud k s ghost, his son, his w “ 
All that wa s, my hate ts fresh and y 
He, dead, counts 1 e Whileach h 
The cath te avenge my tather on the son 
Kir t Castile, ve sought thee everywhere 
Hatre { thee my sole inheritance 
Ti u thirty ve sot a remorseless teud 
Our fathers st t What though they are dea 
Revenge s es. For them there ts no peace 
While the sons ¢, for them there is rt ence 
Then it is thou w will'’st this cursed marriage 
So be it, then My prey w cross my path 
Dona S You tnghten me 
Hernant Imicht well fright myself 
Ranishe proseribes and excommunicate 
Listen. The man tor whom 4 r youth is destine 
Your uncle—Ruy de Siiva—is the Duke 
Of Pastrar Count of Castile and Arragon 
For lack of youth, he brings you, dearest en 
Treasures of ¢ |, jewels and precious gems 
With which your ‘ ght outshine valty 
And for rank, pnde, splendour and opulence 
Might many a queen be envious of his duchess 
Here is one pieture lam poor—my youth 
I passed in the woods, a barefoot fugitive 
My shield, perchance, may bear some noble blazon 
Spotted with bloo efaced, though not dishonoured 
*erchance | have nights, now veiled in darkness 
x ts, whic i hea rapery of the scaffold 
Now hides beneath its black and ample folds 
Rights, whict my intent deceive me not 
My sw isha ne \y rescue To be bret 
I have received from y« us Fortuné, nothing 
But air cr—Nature’s general b« 
Choose, then, between the two—for vou must choose 
Sav. w you wed the duke, or f Ww me 
Dona S ] yweyou 
Hernam What— with my rude companio 
Whose names are registered in the hangman's books 
Whose hearts are ever eager as their swords 
E iby a sona npulse of revenge 
Will you become the leader of mv band 
Ww you ber ean iwed handit’s brice 
When all Spar else pursued and banished me 
To her; ests and au-plercing tountains 
Ant the y eagle only knew 
Old Cat ¥ took me to her boson 
Amon er Laineers, free, poor and brave 
I riper ' , and teen ‘ 
1 hive ‘ my? att ' te ! ~ 
Wou s three s he ns a ‘ 
You si ‘ t k por W i trea 
The w hor ns, Ww me, a me 
Liket ‘ . t drean 
Sus ‘ ¢ votates 
Siee k the t ent —he 
Ivy ‘ ket s 
W“ wart ‘ to be an exile 
“ ‘ perchance, to follow me 
! t athe ! 
Dona S l w you 
Hern The ‘ : rict ros 
N 
He ' ‘ i 
His tre ‘ 
Dona S “ ‘ ‘ t ‘ I t ame 
What ut 
He ‘ af 
! ‘ Hk ' 
( w hee ‘ i R depart 
it ‘ M Iso’ | know not 
lw ‘ t wavs kK upon thee 
And ‘ to thee When the ta 
in tt te es upon my ear 
It « heart had ceased te 
You . la absent from myself 
But w ! t st taint stant stey 
That tells me of your coming, once again 


il teel my soul revive in me 
Embracing her.) Angel 
At twelve 
Under my Window with a chosen escort 
I will be brave and firm' Clap your hands thrice 
Hernam. Know you me now! 
Dona So. My lord, what matters it’ 


to-morrow might 


appea 
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City Byricks. 





ANACREONTICK. 


Drink wine, my boys, drink rosy wine! 
It makes life’s current warmer run, 
And brightly does the goblet shine 
As noontide’s glowing sun 


Oh wine is like the sun ; for all 
Confess the joy its lustre lends, 

And he who loves the light should call 
For wine to cheer his friends 


Drink wine, my boys, drink rosy wine ! 
Which every sad reflection mars— 
And sweetly does the goblet shine 
As evening's sparkling stars. 


Oh wine 14 like the stars : for all 
Think every flash a gem-like beam, 
As, glimmering through the festal hall, 

Now flows the ruddy stream 


Drink wine, my boys, drink rosy wine ! 
It makes the brain go dancing soon— 
And softly does the goblet shine 
As midnight’s lambent moon 


Oh wine is like the moon , for all 
Go crazed beneath its witching smile, 
And think they're firmest when they fall, 
And wise though fools the while 


Then, then if wine be like the sun, 


And like the stars, and like the moon, 
Come, drain your goblets, every one, 
At midnight, evening, noon 


Let's drink to ladies most divine, 
But if they’re cold, don’t make a fuss ; 
For though love's light be dim—here’s wine, 


Sun, moon and stars to us! PETER 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


“ by Caroline 


The 


Gilman.—Excellent summer reading this, and a welcome contribution 


Poetry of Travelling m the United States,” 
to our nascent literature. It will be found one of the most agree- 
able and instructive of travelling companions, and we advise all pil- 
grims to the Springs or to Niagara, not to omit putting a copy in 
their valises. ‘The descriptions of natural scenery are eloquent and 
graphick ; the poetry is apposite and good; and both the style and 
We shall find room 


hereafter, for some extracts from this agreeable work 


the sentiment are worthy of commendation 


** Homeward Bound ; or, the Chase.’—The announcement of a 


new novel of the sea, by the author of ** The Pilot,”’ will be hailed 


with enthusiasm by ali lovers of romance. ‘The followmg remarks 


upon “ Homeward Bound,” we tind in a late London paper 


*** Homeward Bound’ is literally and exclusively a ‘tale of the sea,’ of 
which element the reader never loses sight fora moment. There 
naval fight or chance of a fight; and, with the exception of the romantick 
and highly-wrought scenes with the children of the desert, the author has 
principally relied for his effects on the delineation and contrast of character 
among his dramatis persone. The narrative is chiefly carried on by way of 
dialogue, relieved where necessary by description; and by means of those 
characteristick and conversational sketches, and the onal i 
rections’ of the author, the reader rapidly becomes as intimate with Eve 
Effiagham, her family, and her lovers ; with Captain Truck, his mate, his 
steward, and their subordinates ; with Mr. Monday, an English commercial 
traveller; and Mr. Dodge, an American rank-loving, and mob-worshipping 
provincial editor, as if he had himself traversed the Atlantick, and combated 
the Arabs in their company. Collective form an admi- 


is no 


eccas *stage 1 





y these rsonages 





rable gallery of portraits, illustrating each his class. The author-artist is 
we think, entitled to high commendation, not only tor his skill, but, merehele 
dictu, for his impartiality The portraits are distinguished not merely as 
interesting and effective specimens of American art; but as faithful and 
Spirited resemblances of their European and American archetypes. The 
most original and effective, the most charactenstick, edifving, and, from its 
very excess of excellence, offensive, is that of Steadfast Dodge, }. This 
portrait alone would entitle Mr. Cooper to a place among the first-rate lite- 


or country 


rary portrait-punters of his own or of any age 
art in representing nature can go no further.” 


The power ot 


* Works by Boz.”—Another number of Messrs. Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard’s re-print of ** Nicholas Nickleby,’’ with illustrations by 
Phiz, has appeared. 
world-renowned Pickwick Papers. The story of the boarding-school, 


It is not inferiour in interest and spirit to the 


molas- 

The 
American publishers of this work have commenced a re-print, in 
monthly numbers, of * Oliver Twist,” with 
shanks. 

“A Vonce to Youth.’"—This is the title of a neat little volume 
published at Utica, by Grosh and Hutchinson, and addressed to 
M. Austin 
appears to be judicious, and conveyed ina graceful and appropriate 
style. Mr. P. Price, 130 Fulton street, 3 
this city 

“ Sketches by Boz.”’-—Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard are re- 


where the poor lads were forced to swallow “ brimstone and 
ses,"’ in order to spoil their appetites for dinner, is amusing 


llustrations by Cruik- 


young men and young ladies ; by Rev. J The advice: 


s the agent for the work in 


publishing the new edition of these popular sketches illustrated by 
Cruikshanks. They are well * got up,’ and much enriched by the 
capital off-hand drawings of the “ prince of caricaturists.” 

“ Tales of the Day.’ —Under this title, a weekly publication has 
been commenced in Boston, by H. P. Nichols and Co., containing 
selections of the most popular and attractive fictions of the day. It 
is neatly printed, and afforded at a cheap rate 

* Burton, or the Sieges.”°—This new work, by the author of “ La- 
fitte,”’ is now before the publick, and ere this has been read by thou- 
sands. We have perused it with much gratification; partly, that it 


is beautifully written, and full of deep interest ; and partly, that our 


expectations of it were not disappoimted—as is too often the case in j breakfast! I remain thy longing and hungry friend, 


! . ‘ . : . rd 
| the works even of a favourite author. Our limits, this week, will 
| not permit us to enter into an analysis of it; but in our next number 


we shall endeavour to give our opinion more at large. We would 


admire. Tt contains portraitures of gay gallants, knightly and chi- 
valrick soldiers, and renowned generals ; and it will, also, interest 
all who can appreciate the beau ideal of female loveliness. The 
scene of the first volume is laid in Canada, before the walls of Que- 
bec, and in the city. The death of the brave General Montgomery, 
and the elopement of Eugenie de Lisle, a nun of Sainte Therese, 
are among the incidents narrated. The scene of the second is laid 
in our own city, in places familiar to us all, and which will now be 
hallowed by the recollection that they were once looked upon by 
Washington 

“ Sketches of Young Gentlemen and Young Ladies.”—Messtrs. 
Wiley and Putnam have puldished, in an attractive little volume, 
the se admirable ske tches—specimens of which have appeare d from 
time to time in the Mirror. They are fall of delicate humour and 
good-natured satire. The illustrations by “* Phiz,” are the best 
things we have seen from the burin of that monosyllabick artist. 
The contributions of Riz and Tiz, to the American edition, are very 
well in their way ; but we are utterly opposed to the practice of cur- 
tailing, altering, or augmenting the works of our trans-atlantick 
This is one of the 


contemporaries in so unceremonious a manner 
What right have 


consequences of our defective copyright system. 
Messrs. Riz and Tiz to take such liberties with the literary progeny 
| of Mr. Quiz? 


}| English authors, should be frowned upon by every literary man, who 


This practice of re-editing and altering the works of 
|;would preserve his own works from unjustifiable mutilation or 
alteration 

= Chare eal Ski tches 
morous pieces, by J.C. Neal of Philadelphia, who has been not inaptly 


This is the title of a volume of light, hu- 


termed the Boz of America. Hus sketches of the genus loafer are 
graphical, original and true to nature ; and many of his portraits are 
quite equal in humour to those of the ingenious author of the Pick- 
wick Papers. Mr. Neal is yet a young man, and if he follows out 
the rich vein of genius which he has opened, he will assuredly wake 


up some pleasant morning and find himself famous. Wecommend 


| « Charcoal Sketches” to all who would prosecute the ‘ proper study 
of mankind.” ‘To the author we would say, * give us another taste 

of your quality.” 
“ Memurs of Sur William Knighton 


moir was keeper of the privy purse, during the reign of George the 


"—The subject of this me- 
Fourth of England. His correspondence with many distinguished 
personages, appears to have been of an important and interesting 
character ; and the volume contains letters from Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, the duke of Wellington, George Colman, 
and a host of eminent literati. The memoirs are edited by Lady 
Knighton, and re-published in a neat style by Messrs. Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard 

to 
be furnished to the publick by Mr. Lewer with extraordinary promp- 


cations.”’"—These valuable works continue 


* Lerer’s Re pubi 


titude. Here are Blackwood'’s Magazme and Bentley's Misce!! 


for June, (thanks to the Great Western,) published in New York, the 





v, 
same month of their appearance in Edinburgh and London! They 
are handsomely and accurately printed, and the Miscellany is as 
usual illustrated with two well-engraved etchings, from designs by 
Cruikshanks 

* Calderon the Courticr“’—A new tale from the pen of Bulwer, 
with this title, has been issued from the press of Messrs. Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard. It presents, typographically, “a rivulet of pri 


nt to 


meadows of margin,” and appears to be eked out with difficulty to 


a slim volume of less than one hundred and fifty pages 


: , , ; , . 
Letler from a dysp pee t toa friend, dec ning antnritation to dinne 


Philadelphia, June 6th, 1838 

Dear J.—I received your kind invitation for Saturday afternoon, 
and, were I to consult my own inclination, it would be greeted “ not 
with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous.”’ There is, how 


PoLcKk 


ever, one portion of our organization that exercises a most des 
influence over our determinations in matters of this nature 

lude to what is vulgarly called the stomach. I have . 
and you would be surprised to have heard the arrogant, I may say 
“Go to dinner!” quoth he, (for 


* Go to dinner 





consu 


abusive, conversation that ensued. 
you must know that stomach is masculine.) 

a pretty piece of business you'll make of it. IT will 
such an arrangement—that’s fat. You consider me your porter, 
packhorse and slave. I have borne 1 break thx 
back of any dromedary, and vet, hke an ungrateful master, you 
would tax me beyond what I have patience to endure. Ihave hardly 
recovered my strength after carrying your last Sunday's dinner, (I 
confess the chicken was tough and heavy; in fact, no chicken, but 
an old cock,) and now, 


beef, turkey, lobster, port, madeira and hock !" 


} it 
» indeed. 


never consent to 


loads that woul 


continued he, “ you would load me with 
In short, my sto- 
mach got into a most furious passion (quite red in the face) and told 
me, in plain terms, that, if I accepted your invitation, he would leave 
I have coaxed, flattered and threatened, 
moveable; nay, I promised to go without dinner on Sunday, if he 
would consent; but he rep 


my service, but he is im- 
tied that such a dinner as I should eat 
would be equivalent to a dozen Sunday d Indeed, I am very 


sorry to decline coming, but you know it would be ridiculous to come 


nners 


I should be the laughing-stock of the 
company: only think of a man sitting down to dinner without 

! The idea is hornble. lean only compare it to a skeleton 

! n bitter- 


eating bread and cheese on a tomb-stone ! 
rht heart, but in lightness of stomach. 


ness of spirit 

The rascal cannot charge me with overloading him to-day, for I only 
had an egg, a handful of sawd and a glass of cold water, for 
wf. 


under the circumstances. 
: elas 
mach 
I write to you 
not with a! 





observe, en passant, that it is a work which every lady, at least, will 


THE FINE ART 


L 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


No. 220. Group of children. 
fective. 

No. 221. Portrait. J. Whitehorne.—The effect of light and shade 
upon this picture is not happy; and the artist has wasted time upon 
what, at best, is but indifferent. 

N Landscapes and figures. W. Brown.—We 
think we have seen a picture, by Moreland, very much like one 
these paintings. If we are mistaken, the artist deserves credit, a¢ 
least for No. 225. 

Nos. 226 and 269. Cathedral and churen. 
fully drawn and not unpleasingly coloured. 

Nos, 228, 235 and 254. Portraits. E. D. Marchant.—Plain, fam- 
liar portraits. 

No, 229. Portrait. 
by the same hand. 

No. 230. La petite Augusta. 
and beauty. 

No. 231. Portrait of a lady. S. A. Mount.—Arranged, drawn and 
finished with great care, and showing great improvement over for 


H. Inman.—Well-coloured and ef. 


or 


25 and 232. 












M. Gescheidt.—Care- 


H. S. Mount.—Not equal to the flower-pieces, 


H. Inman.--F ull of liveliness, race 


mer years. 
No. 233. Scene from the Tempest. J. Cranch.—Nota good picture, 
No, 234. “ Eliza.” J. Whitehorne.—Clever, but not equal to the 
‘* Girl reading,” exhibited a few years since. 
No. 236. Portrait of a youth. J. G,Chapman.—Containing more 
colour than the most of Mr. Chapman’s works. 
Nos. H. S. Mount.—Well drawn 


and 250. Flowers 


> 
~3i 


and 
pleasingly painted. 
Nos. 238 and 249. T. P. Rossiter.—Showing an excellent eve for 
colour 


No. 239. Sketch. L. P. Clover.—Fair for a young artist. 

No. 240. Spring and winter. J. G. Chapman.—The execution of 
this little picture is very neat and delicate; but it would be much 
improved if it had more colour 

Nos. 241, 247 and 286. J. Williams.—If this gentleman would paint 
from nature in every particular, he would find a wonderful advan- 
tage arising from it. Our young American artists, having no old 
masters to study, must form a school for themselves; and t 


school must be built upon nature 
‘ 


hat 
nature carefully studied, analyze 
and understoo 

No, 242. Landscape. G. Oakley.—The distance and foliage very 
pleasing, but the cattle and foreground not as well done. 

Nos. 243 and 245. J. E. Freeman.—Not equal to Nos. 11 and 3 
except the head of No. 243, which is very good. 

Nos. 244 and 220. A. Hewins.—Very indifferently executed 

No. 246. Portrait. C. C. Ingham.—A most charming picture 
full of grace, sentiment and beauty. We have rarely seen anything 
from Mr. Ingham that has pleased us as much 





No. 248. Portrait. A. Hamblin.—Not well done. 
Nos. 252, 273, 301 and 319. Landscapes. A. B. Durand.—A! 


showing Mr. Durand’s great improvement in colour and execution 
of the four, we prefer No. 273, which is beautiful for its 
quietness and repose 

Nos. 253 and 311. Portraits. 
otherwise fair. 

Nos, 254, 297 and Portraits. F. 
portraits by Mr. Agate, we prefer No 
rangement of colour and expression, is very creditable. 


simplicity 


A. Fisher. 





Not coloured well ; 


306 


S. Agate.—Of these 


306, which, in gener 


three 





ul ar 
There is 
however, a sort of flushed appearance in the countenance, which 8 
unnatural 

Nos 
and 


255 and 262 


| 


KenNesses, 


Ww 
but, in colour, more resembling polishe 


Portraits Swain.--Generally wel] draw: 
strong 
metal than flesh 

Nos. 25 


6, 


» 9 


2, » 
03, 3 


y2 D. Huntington.—Wit 
the exeeption of carelessness in making out the middle-grounds, w 
think all four of these pictures are admirable productions. Th 
clear, transparent character of the water, the natural and loose fort 
of the foliage, 
ind 
No. 257. L 
nance . 
Portrait of a lady. H. Inman —There is a 
might almost say a majesty, in the general expression of this por 


23 and Landscapes 


together with the quiet, sunny appearance of the sk 


all rare and valuable qualiti 





Stor so young an arus 
ipe. D. Strother.—Forbi 


mnds¢ aging to the eve, ov 


on 
ty, we 


, nat we scar ever saw surpassed in any work of the kin 








Bur, in colour, it does not equal some others, by the same hand 

Nos. 259, 200 and 296. Portraits. J. Frothingham.— No. 259 « 
an excellent likeness of a well-known individual, and is painted wit 
i freedom and force that adds greatly to its value. The others Ww 
do not hke as well 

Nos. 260 and 318. Portraits. C.G. Thompson.—There is capi 
drawing and great animation in No. 260; and No. 318 is a go 

scuicss 

No. 264. Landscape. G. W. Gedney.—Very fair 

No, 265. Portra C. C. Ingham.—Finished with great care an 
fidelity 

Nos. 267. Portrait. M. Mooney.--An excellent portrait, ful 
truth and natur 

Nos. 268, 271 and 305. Mrs. J. Guillet. —No. 305 1s decidedly the 
best, and shows great laste in the arrangement and expression 
the figure 

No. 270. Landscape. J. Smilhe.—Very creditable, for one 
voting so it ihe to paintin 

Nos. 274, 283 and 327. Portraits. J. Whitehorne.—Not equal t 
some other portraits we have seen by this artist. We think he bat 
idopted a new style, and one resembling old pictures more thant 


H 


and raw, tog 


tur 
Lure 


0 very rough, and his shadows too rm 
aims at; and be 


s high lights are t 


ve that depth and foree which he 


gray tints stare at us too forcibly, when looking at his pictures. We 
hope he will take these suggestions kindly; for we know he baé 
that in him which, if properly directed, will make an artist of ne 


mean reputation. Only we think he is ona wrong track, and want 
some friendly hand to lead him back 
To be contwmued 
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THE DRAMA. 


PaRK THEATRE.—During the past month, the performances at this theatr 


pave been highly attractive, and, potwithstanding the heat of the weather, 
lady from the Bos- 


we audiences have beeu respectably large The young 
won boards, Miss McBnde, who appeared In the part of Clemanthe during Mis 








































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.'s account of a “* Country Wedding,” shall receive due consideration.— The 
verses by J. H. B. are neat and melodious, and if we should ever have a corner 
tn the Mirror not pre-occumed, they shall appear.—Cieon’s “I'll think of 
thee,” reminds us too much of a little mece by Goethe.—B.'s verses to Spring 
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Tree’s engagement, made a most favourable Impression. She has a beauti- poet — ~° a Tye of Idieness, may be made ren ect to the 
and graceful person, a fine face and an agreeable manner. As a danseuse, a Burgen pregacat 7. Octongs 60 @ class, WhICh * netiher gods nor 
per talents are of the highest order. A new comick opera produced during | ,, pag = Prei rs sequel to Paletto,” by N. P. Wiuuts; “* The Handsome 
the late engagement of Madame Caradori Allan should not pass unnotice nee Wiz.” by T. S. Fay “ The Sistoten * dy Da. Meves ad ‘P . 
his entitled * The Elixir of Love,” and ts very cleverly translated from the a ee Oe Re et ee eee SCUSLL, ¢ ila 
talian. The musick, which is by Donizetti, is remarkably rich and brilliant, ic 07 Ls Se H. Hast oe s WE gw male ere nasegy eae 
snd the audience were repeatediy surprised inte loud a tan silt Reeinataiie ant Mie date carly number of the present ve eo ; 
bursts of appiausc The piece was produced in a caret i et yp naceaie ensent Sin melon : Wiaatan ( : . > @ 
e manner. On Tuesdy evening next, the Ul of July, Blake r Gi oe A: . Lr oe ply | : he c 5 eaaiaes 
weasurer of the Park theatre, will take his benefit, when will be | atone a pe te pte end \ HARLI ac ave CACR promised us 
ee ee a L ay ba Ly sells : 4 ne ; ries of sparkiting, ight and gr aceful communications are on file for future 
by Miss Ellen Tree, who has kindly volunteered her service josie ? § ut 
—an attractive bill—a worthy beneficiary Those who ¢ Sere magnificent steel engravings, and a number of wood etchings | Anson 
gitending, shouid appl places at once ‘ 4 sce ag is - 7 + hace 5 , 
NaTIONAL We we eiighted the other eve h the performances Editor rept aes taer : — , ; ; > oe 
four old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Georg re in Capital spirits, parccetsatieng a ee a the prospectus the 
kept the audience In continua i ey are great a 5 As ripple yicas ao Ae eae —s are e 
is to the National, and | arity and spark of tormer ya : — . 7 — - ges on ve pee Mts 
pes. Mrs. Barrett is one of i. ~ on Upon the stagt The greatest, and mndeed the ¥ favour D can nier the pr 
stiful in face and person—respect er she undertakes, a . neat ie Wars eee ll ates: “ 
nes inimitable. We remem t nour earlies yhood v . ——w . ihe J 
he is associated with our pleasantest reminiscences of the theatre In st: conten der : aa aa = 
palmy days of the drama in this city, he was universally pular ime < vestrice — s" 
tis true, silvered iis hatr, bul it has me we his 
we witnessed the olher evening, we « not he niet * - ie a — PD " 
is a better performer than ever. Mr. and Mrs. Barret THE NEW -YORK MIRROR. 
ry prune of life when the * hey-day of the blood,” tl 
$ waits upon iégment,” and they are a t — - - _ - - —_— - = 
Wallack has done a sensibie thing in SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1838 








as Laken 





FRANKLIN.—Dinnetord 









will goon and prosper. Under his direction it tormerly a 
enviable popularity as ceneral as it was well deserved 
een re nerated, and the es are now pl ice t 
wish Dinnetord success, and that ts almost sure to follow such indefatigable 


ire it 

it with Thayer and Miss Alexina Fis! 
be otherwise than gratifying t& 

own War, is i 


exertions as he makes use 
NIBLo’s GARDEN.—An e 
sannounced by N 


ol to sect 
rageme 












nsiters of his de ful en supe 
yw, and Miss Fisher is a pleasin ing ac \ 
ments are creditable to the judgment e ¢ 


viles at this place are admirably got up, and attract cr 











We wonder why some of the managers do not engag 
test comedians extant is John Jones alone is wo 
a. We never laughed more heartily at anything uj; 
tus character, When ormed by him at the Nationa 








son of the Woodworth benefit. Had Burton been eng 















and, and made his first appearance at the Park theatre, he mugl 

s “four trunks” and amassed a fortune by travelling through the United 
Sates as astar. But Mr. Burton is no star. He is a regular member of the 
Chestnut-street company. The Philadelphians have a jewel him, and 
key KNOW Il—yel we think they might be prevatied upon to spare him 1s 
brafew nights. He would make a hit in this « , or we have “nos T 
rophecy or rhyme.” We have never seen | m; butif he was a more 
uuth-provoking rogue than Burton, he must hay een lresisuble 





KNowLEs’s NEW PLay.—A friend in London has sent us the following ac- 


count of Knowles’s new play, wlich was produced at the Covent-Garden 
theatre in May last 








“The new play, from the pen of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, is entitled ** Wo- 
man's Wit, or Love's Disguises.” It would be too much to attempt a minute 
enucism of the language trom a mere hearu buton the whole, It seemed 
scarcely to abound Wilh so many obvi beauties as others of the 
author's works—we mean those bea at once force themselves 
upon the ear, and do not require @ Closet perusal for their discovery In di- 
sung upon the Construction of the piece, it will be expedient to trace it 


ally as the different acts are of very unequal merit 
am Sutton (Bart- 


rlessed | 


from act to act, especi 
The scene of the first lies in the drawing-room of Su 
ley), where a grand ball is given. Lord Athunree (Ward), 
tae, is waltzing with Hero (Miss Faucit), niece of his hostess, who is 
etrothed to a youth named Valentine de Grey (Anderson Walsingham 
Macready), one of the guests, observes that he hates Athunree, on account 





a pre er- 











the seduction of some iady. The libertine { tells the audience, 
rough the medium of a mere confidant, acted by Pritcharu, that he waltzes 
with Hero merely to annoy De Grey, the admiration excited by whom ex- 
ates his envy, and a passage descriptive of waltzing, here introduced, ts, 





haps, the most effective in the piece De Grey himselt bitterly reproves 
lero tor the manner in which she has danced, utters some severe st 
tures on Waltzing, and the drop-scene falls. This tirst act is but weak 

*ré is no interest excited for any one of the cCharacters—scarcely a hint 








e plot, and the fall of a drop-scene, under such circumstances, Is hazal 
The second act introduces us to a tenc -school, where Walsingham tor 
Mtimate acquaintance with Eustace (M aylor), a 
isiy studies the sword-exercise. Thea comes an apartment of Sir William 
Sutton, who Is jamenting his niece’s giddiness, and suddet intruded on by 








youth who sedu- 


































4 Quaker lady and her servant, who are come (as they pretend) Lo give Spi- 
ntual advice to Hero, but who soon burst Into a fit of lauching, and discover 
twemselves to be the madcap niece herselt, and Sir W mn’s own servant 
Clever (Harley). Hints are uttered of a to be undertaken by Hero 
azainst De Grey; and Clever ves to the latter, and gives him notice fa 
dest cousin to Hero, named Ruth, who resides at Greenwk 118 @X- 
ssively like her fair kinswoman. De Grey, who Is disgusted with the 
evity of Hero, though charmed with her person, is de Of 
tunity of seeing equal beauty united with eater dec term 
nates the second act, and the peace does not g iin strength; nointerest 
sas yet awakened for anybody. In the third, Walsingham confides his his- 
tory to Eustace, which is, that he once loved a dey » but 
et herin consequence of seeing her under circt ’ w induced 
nto believe her the mistress of Lord Athunrec Then comes a scene 
where De Grey pays a visit to Hero, disguised a calling 
rself Ruth, becomes instantly captivated, an enounce 
Worldly vanities, become Quaker, and take the homely name ‘Poets 
ter.” This scene is in Knowles’s happiest vein. The mixture of arch 
ess and modesty in the pretended Quak ss, who asks tl! allant to 
ance bef her, that she may k ‘ What kind of tin SIs 
suuiradiy conceived ; and, withou es ” Ss scene is nt 
the play, and the first which creates antnterest. The 
x avy. I A t ts sce tf the lonely habitation 
es Lewson (Didde , a creature Ss, to make him a pas- 
yamber-window at n t; Eustace challenges Athur 
the blemish he has cast on the tame of Helen, Wals 4m's mistress 
A ves him a wrong slip of paper, which betrays the plot ag ist 
ther lore-scene between He and De ws—the former 















th, the latter having ved a Quaker’s ha he asks Ruth for 
he assures him th sin Heros es him, refers him 
t ra confirmation of the s ent ses t art 
gative. Eustace has an interview with He ns her of 
® plot, and then discovers herself t Helen, forme i ‘ t ile s, 
they rush into each other's arms Lews “ t ers t rmber by 
Windgow, Is struck with tence at cis t 2. some s t 
ro has relieved his starvir amt a B wi the } turn 
wn at the words, * Go and sin no more Ane 1Ous eech by i 
1 Should be curtailed, terminates the act lia the Eustace meets 
1 Athunree, Walsingham ng his s ’ The la “ loves tt 
n » likeness he bears to his |! stil n, insists on be 
1's of mutual seil- ot 1a exhibited by 
. rupted officers trom Sir W am Sutton, w 
rate They are brought before him; the fame 
en is cleared roved that Lord Athunree has merely raised a scheme 
aiumniate her; Eustace (now Helen) embraces Walsingham, and Dx 
rey enters, discovers that Ruth and Hero are one, and all are made happy 








commence till the be 
scarcely anything to 
Walsingham for his youthful friend, is de 
: actor, and secures a successful termina- 
to the piece. Hero's main interest is in the third act; when that is 
ever she can only repeat—she can do no more. Miss Faucit was very happy 
‘ the character, particularly as the Quakeress ; in some of the more impas- 
med parts she went rather beyond bounds. Anderson had a very up-hill 
‘aracter, but he went through it with credit; and the smaller parts were 
“spectably filled. Tumuituous applause followed the fall of the curtain ; 
*\. Kaowles, though not ip the piece, was called fur, and made his bow.” 


‘ve Interest for Walsingham and Helen does n 


of the fifth act, and till then Macready had 
» however, the affection of 
ty managed both by author and 























The Atlantich team P¢ 
that we were one of ag 


l the 


kets.—I 
reat multitude, who crowded to the 
and ¢ 


adventurous voyage across the Atlantick 


seems Dt 





ita week ortwo ago, 





Battery 
Sirius eat Western, from 
And now | 
ir second trip from New-York forthe * fa 


he Great Western at Bristol, ay 


arrival of the 





to hai their first 


Oth these no 


vessels have started on the 


ther-land.””. The safe arrival of t 











pears to have been attended with manifest s of enthusiasm and 
gratincation, on the part of the citizens of that ancient town, equal 
to those which welcomed her first visit to this port The new 0- 
duced an excitement paralic led only by the tidu esol the victory of the 
Nile, of Trafalgar and Waterloo. Meetings were held ; resolutions 
complimentary te the authorities and citizens of New Y were 
passe d; flags were hoisted, guis fired, and immediate arrangement 
were made for constructing anot ier steaim-ship of ¢ ib dimensio 

with the Cireat Western Indeed the successful issue of this great 
experiume nt appears to have given a new im ilse to steam 1 iviga.- 
tion. We perceive in ihe London papers, advertisements of com 


panies for the establishment of steam communication by the Cape 


of Good Hope . with Calcutta and Madras ; and fora like communi 
cation with Smyrna and Constantinople, by the Mediterranean 
John Bull appears to be as wide awake as Brother Jonathan, on the 
subject of steam 
! 
Ancient Carthage—We learn from the Paris I , that a com 





pany has been formed in that place, 
thas r 


for exploring the 





his celebrated city, which was at its greatest glory under 











Annibal and Amulear, contained, during the first Pumick war, seven 
hundred thousand inhabitants. When destroyed by Scipio, the second 
Africanus, B. C. 147, only tive thousand persons were found within the 
walls. It was twenty-three miles in circumference, and, when set o 

fire by the Romans, burned incessantly for seventeen days. The ruins 
have lately been explored with much success A large house has 
been discovered on the margin of the sea, near Bour)-Jedid. Paint 








ings ia fresco, sim those Pompeu, adorn many of the rooms, 
and beautiful mosaich representing men, women, and nym 
fishes of various ki tigers, gazelles, ete., have been found 


Fifteen cases with these precious relicks have arrived at To 


transmission to Paris We suspect the newly discovered rums must 


be relicks of the colony founded by Adrian, and not of the ancient 
city of Annibal 
Our old office. —We have just returned from a visit to our old offies 


at the corner of Ann and Nassau-streets, and positively we did not 








know the plac c The metamt r} lose is undergone, Is astOLish 
Ing. Instead of our ancient furniture, there were 
mahogany chairs, marble tables, costly looking-gl f 
paradise, and all the appointments of an elegant r f 
copies of the New York Mirror, there were cups of cotlee 1 wa 
ter, tarts, ete, for sale In the very corner where our sanctum 
sanctorum formerly stood, and where we were wont to busy ourselves 
n catering forthe ml 1, there st 1 Mr. Pat son, arra iW 
berries, and catering for the st « What a ‘ We « ‘ 
hardly beheve our senses A very pleasant place of resort is the 
old Mirror office, and so is the new one in Barclay rect, wi owe 
should be happy to see all who owe us for the past volume of the 
Mirror, or wish to subscribe for that which is to com 

Mr. Sully’s portrait of t é A frend London writes 1 
* The jucen gave Suaily al i t ron the sixteenth in her robes 
of state Her demeanour toward him has been thro mut of the 
most unassuming and grat i racter, with e of that v 
itlectation of condescens where the subye made to be cor 
scious that it is condescensio In es the s olt ec 
liar felicity and charm of her manners. Sally w log t rs in 
this picture A very gene le Os s expressed to see We 
have few portrait-painters here eq te Sully. A larger strip of the 
mantle of Lawrence has fallen upon him than on any one else 

Norels of common life.—In allusion to Granby, as a novel aspiring to 


decribe the actual current of society, whose colours are so evanescent 


that it is difficult to fix thera on canvass, Scott observes, with great 


| truth and felicity of criticism—‘* The women do thas better; Edge- 
worth, Austen and Fericr, have all given portraits of real society far |, 


superior to anything man, vain man, has produced of the like nature.”’ | 


are unobjectionadle, but we fear that the remark which the Edinburgh Review | 


| Dyspepsia.—The effect of mental disquietude in producing ths 
It is 
| well known that persons in good health, of sound digestive organs, 


prevalent complaint is far greater than is generally supposed. 





who take plenty of exercise, and are free from anxiety, may eat 


almost anything, and in quantities which would kill those in differ 


ent circumstances. In reference to this point, Dr. Brigham observes 


—** We do not find dysp 








psia prevalent in countries where the people 


eat most enormously rravellers in Siberia say, t the 





people 
Admiral Saripcehotf 


akfast twenty-five pounds 


there often eat forty pour ds of food in one day 


saw a Siberian eat immediately after bre 


of boiled nee, with three pou ds of butter But dyspe psia is nota 
common disease in Siberia. We do not learn from Captain Parry 


or Captain Lyon, imaux are very nervous 





and dyspeptick, though sally eat ten or twelve pour 


vod in a day, washing it down with a gallon or so of train 








o Cc ptain Lye 1 was, to be sure, a little concerned for a delicate 
young lady Es naux, who ate his candles, wicks and all; vet he 
does not i¢ to her ina ty to divest them 

T —This ext iry old man, who, for more than 
ha century, has filled so large a space im the history of Europe, 
vas at length vielded to the * evitabie coom He died on the 
seventeenth of May, in his eighty-fo year. A last act of his life 
was asking forgiveness of the Pope tor! S parlicipation in the Fede 
ration, Where he forgot his episcopal ordination, and condescended 
to bless that democratic] heathen ceremony. A Paris 
paper justly remarks best and most truly-earned 





fame of Talleyrand is that ilis remarks were 





ew how to fl from his retreat or his 





ws, 


1 were always found to 
1 


Rue St. Flor 


or two words, th ment of the moment 


unbody, in one current juc 


Ihe dav before his death, he was ged to cde spateh his letter of re 
traction to the Pope. He stull « ved. ‘I was never in a hurry,’ 
replied he; ‘yet I never found myself arrive too late.” This is 
another version of a favourite maxim of his, which is, *‘ Never do to 
day what you can put off till to-morrow 











The « roof My E Days -Among the passengers m 
the Sirms, on her last trip to this city, was William Kennedy, Esq 
of England, who comes out, we believe, as an fache to the suite 
of Lord Durham. Mr. Kennedy ts the author of two exquisite lit 
tle volumes, one entitled *“* My Early Days,” and the other, “ An 
Only Son.’ These works alone are suflicient to establish his re 
tation as a writer of pre-eminent genius No one can read them 


and 





ever forget them The morality is as pure as the pathos is 
touching, and the language beau They have already passed 
through three or four editions in this country, but we have endea- 
voured in vain to obtain a copy at the bookstores. As a poet Mr 


Kennedy is well known and highly esteemed 





The Strauss waltzes.—These beautiful compositions enjoy remark 
able popularny both this country in Europe. Strauss is 
stvled the ** Napoleon of the waltz It is stated in a late fore on 
journal that he has so completely trainec band to work with him, 
that all separate individuality ts lost d elect is produced lke 
that of an accurately censtructed machine. The most eccentrick in 
strumeuts, such s belis, tanets, cracking-Whips, ete , are occa- 
sionally mtroduced, ; the construction of many pieces is highiv 





fantastick, yet never is the mechanical precision lost for an imstant 


us his band, made to give the effect of one three 


istnai, 





thoug 


more humerous 


tunes 








Editor t/straction —A western paper mentions a provoking 
nstance of alse e of mind on t part of a certam editor He 
vad been wr 1 long and furious edit il, in the midst of which 
a ne ibour brought him 1 itumbler of iced champagne The 
} driver looked at it with k reyes, but resolved to complete 

ticle before regaling himself No sooner was the finishing 
to igiven to his ph pick, than he seized the tumbler of cham 
e, and threw it over the pape theu grasped the sand-box, and 
ot discover his mustake | he had swallowed nearly half its 
( itents 

1 1 ques In I I 3 vcard w y poster 

1 core ite thre mut the citv, ann a i to l« 
. eld on the subject of ne enticeshiy Phe placard 

the Kkene ! ( ) led knees d underneath 
were © wi sion to the for ning coronation *Will 
er maresty consent to becom nof s ,? If report 
speak ce, the pretty Vi i ready made more slaves than 
the , sts in ber « ms emancipate We trust that 
her! esty will not refuse t naw a quet ol siave 

7 Ame Hi l ce f ! vell-Known estabish 

ment, at t corner of Darclay ree Broadway, has been 


ewly fitted up in a very superiour style, by Mr. Cozzens, who, as 


keeper of the West Point Hotel for at ther of years, has 





lir if 





red much favour and celebrity with the travelling and fashionable 
we The name of the! tis a sullicsent guaranteec, that every 
thine in his new establishment be well ordered, and that no ex 


sured to minister to the comforts of his guests 


Pacifick Mr 


s tour through the valley of the Rocky 


from Atlantick to t Parker, who 





as recently made an 


Mountai Ss, In his account Of his expe dition coolly remarks, * there 
would | 
the Atlantick to the Pacifick.” 
would have been improved by our speculators, by issuing certifi- 
cates of stock in the “Atlantick and Pacifick Grand Junction 


Rail-road.” 


ce no difficulty in the way of constructing a rail-read from 


A vear or two since such a hint 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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THEY HAVE GIVEN THEE TO ANOTHER. 


A BALLAD—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY HENRY R. BISHOP—ARRANGED BY R. G. PAGE. 


Tne number of the Mirror containing the following song being out of print, and there having been numerous applications from friends and subscribers for a copy, we have been persuaded to re-publish it, 
with the full belief that it will be acceptable to our readers, both for the merit of the musick and of the words. 
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f, WITH FEELING AND ESPRESSIONE. 
gi FEELING AD ESPRESSION 
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They have 
giv’n thee 


EE 


we | 
to an -o-ther, The 


bro-ken ev’-ry vow; They have 


y 
have giv’n thee 





| mis 





















































nd my heart is lone-ly now; They re-mem-ber not our part-ing, They re-mem-ber not our tears, They have se- 























lena ; 


was it well 


2a--They have given her to another, 
She is now his gentle bride ; 
Had I loved thee as a brother, 
I could see thee by his side. 
Bat I knew with gold they’ve won thee, 
And thy trusting heart beguiled; 


Thy mother, too, doth shun me, 
For she knew I loved her child. 


ve 





+ 
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+ 





—— 


me, Long and sore-ly I shall thee, Lost, lost 
grieve 


ceive 


os —_ Eee 
+ - T ) me 7 
ti 
= oe e 


Oh! was it well to sever | 
Two fond hearts for ever? 

TI can only answer—never— | 
Lost, lost Rosabel! 


Oh! 
But I 


3d—They have given her to another, 
She will love him, too, the 
If her mem’ry do not chide 
rhaps, perhaps she may. 
now that she ha 
What she never can forget, 

















And though my heart be broken, 
say; It will love her, love her yet. 

er, Oh! "twas not well to sever 
Two fond hearts for ever! 

I can only say--for co 


th spoken 
” Dear, dear Ro 





@Oviginal Miscellany. 


A SERENADE.—FROM THE NEW NOVEL OF SYDNEY CLIFTON 


Waxes! lady, wake! the crescent moon 
Crowns Ida’s regal brow, 

And Hudson's mirrored breast is bathed 
In liquid radiance now! 

O’er giant Catskill’s throne of clouds 
The stars their vigils keep— 

Then, lady, lift the envious veil 
That shrouds thine eyes in sleep. 


Rise! lady, rise! night’s sombre train 
At thy approach will flee ; 

But moonbeam's smile and planet's ray 
Are darkness without thee. 

My voiceless lute in vain essays 

‘0 trill love’s honey'd words, 

If from thy lips no answering tone 

Is breathed among the chords 


I view thy lattice-bars unfold— 
Thy footstep lingers near: 
Fond trembler, lull those feverish throbs 
No ill can reach thee here. 
~ shallop bounds upon the wave— 
ts light sail woos the wind : 
Rest! lady, rest! thy lover's arms 
Are round thy form entwined. 


Lurerary ERRouRs.—The London Morning Herald says, of Bul- 
wer's * Leila:” 
literary defects. In some places the Moors are called Musselmen, 
which puts us in mind of poor Mr. M 
moved the Court of King’s Bench for ‘two mandami.” In other 
places ‘Musselmen’ is discarded in favour of * Musselmans.” 

THE Passion oF Love.—It is a fault with nearly all writers of 
romance, that they attach too much importance and exaggeration to 
the passion of love. A French writer says: “Those who place the 
whole of life in love, condemn to suicide nine-tenths of the human 
race. Out of every ten men there are five, at least, who love with- 
vut being loved, and four who have passed the age of loving.” 


—* There are in this book some of the lowest kind of 


who, some years ayo, | 


|| Ow-pits.- 
|| didate for congress at the next election in this city. Et tu Brute / 
|} ‘That Park Benjamin has a volume of poems in the press. We are 
delighted to hear this, for he has written many of the most beaunful 
}, things extant, and they ought to be collected 
That his royal highness the Prince de Joinville, during his visit 

1 to this country, managed to expend the enormous sum of one hun- 
! dred thousand dollars. 
H That a volume of poems, by a distinguished ex-president, is in the 
|| press, and will shortly be published. 
|| There is no truth in the rumour that we have been appointed navy 
| agent in the place of Mr. Paulding, the present secretary of the navy. 
I Can it be possible that Washington Irving is writing the life of 
| Stephen Girard ? 
| Itissaid Professor Ingraham’s romance, “ 
} has been interdicted by the Earl of Durham, on account of its dan- 
| gerous political tendency. 
|} A-reportis in circulation that Halleck has gone to New-Haven. 
| We do not believe a word of it, of course, knowing that he never 
| goes far from home. Great alarm is felt for his safety. 
|} Wills is still sandwiched between Cooper and Campbell. The 
author of the Spy is vegetating on his farm, and the writer of “ First 
|| Impressions,” per last advices, was “ painting trellis.” 
} There is no truth in the re port that Bryant has been appointed 
}| minister to England, vice Stevenson, recalled. We wish it were true. 
j| tis whispered that Major Noah will be appointed Secretary of 
|| State, in case Mr. Clay is elected president 

There is no truth in the report that Alderman MeMichael, of Phila- 
delphia, is building a steam-packet in opposition to the Great Western. 

Conunprem.—Why are the boarders at the Astor-house like men 
digging a ditch ?—Beeause they are always on the stooy 
following excellent maxim is given 
for the benefit of those who would pass for wise men at a small ex- 
and wisely 
upon some topick with which you are wholly unacquainted, wait 


Surertour sacaciry.—The 
penditure :—** When vou hear a man converse learnedly 


patiently tll he has done, and then turn to one of the company with 
a sarcastick smile and ask the time lay. It follows, as a matter 
of course, that vou might overturn all that has been said if you 


thought it worth your while 


of ¢ 


It is said that Mr. Forrest, the tragedian, will be a can- |! 


3urton, or the Sieges,” 


| exhibition intended by our publick-spirited fellow-citizen 


Tue Apotto.—It gives us pleasure to perceive that Mr. J. Her 
ring, who is so well known by the publication of the Nafional Galler 
of Portraits—a work that has made the publick familiar with the fea- 
tures of many of our most distinguished men, and gives employment 
to our best engravers—is preparing to open the Apollo, No. 410 
Broadway, not only as a place for the sale of prints, paintings, and 
other works of art, but a gallery for the exhibition of pictures, both 
ancient and modern. A very extensive and interesting work has 
been commenced by Mr. Herring, which, while it employs our art 
ists In composition, will enrich his intended exhibition; the work 
which we allude to 1s a series of pictures, descriptive of scenes i 
the history of our country. In these, the spectator will be reminded 
of events, tending to increase his attachment to his native land, an 
leading him to a reference to authorities, which must increase hist 
knowledge of those annals most necessary for him to be well anc 
intimately acquainted with. We understand that many artists ar 
already engaged for these historical works ; and that the painters o! 
our great cities have universally engaged to forward works for th 
It is un 
necessary for us to profess our conviction of the happy effect whic! 
an intimate acquaintance with works of art has upon society gené 
rally : this journal has been devoted to that object, from a firm be 
lief, that every social blessing is increased by the diffusion of suct 
knowledge ; and we wish the most ample success to Mr. Herring's 
undertaking 

Tue Great MoTHER.—In a “ talk” which some British officer 
recently had with some Canadian Indians, the former, for lack o! 
‘** Great Father,’ were obliged to tell them of their “* Great Mother, 
at everv mention of which name, the natives of the forest are sai 
to have contemptuously cried, ** Umph! squaw ! Torthink of the 
little Victoria being called the “ great mother !” 

LoaFERS LooKING up.—We perceive that the authorities ¢ 
Charleston acknowledge the receipt of some two hundred dollars. 
as a charitable donation from the * Loafers’ Club.” That respect 
ble association must be looking up in the world. We shall eve? 
have more charity for loafers hereafter 
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